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‘pf OF OPPRESSION. 


ERS OF THE BLIND! 


from a debate on the question 


- ' 


11 Convention of Congregation. 
opied from the Vermont 
fevomination, Such blind- 

d insensibility to the wrongs 
ty. such Pharisaical pride and 
ne have been rarely exhibited, 


ent of the 





ce the commencen 
yersy.—5. 
| te f the Black River Association hav- 
_ age of Rev. Dr. Mercill, it 
; then moved ihat the 
ge t ted. and that a letter 


e gra ‘ 
Sou be j ef da 
ss = —s 


m moon 





ed the motion. He ar- 
was not the bu.iness of 
with the subject. Ile 








as ay iieal one,—as 
and porce ; and GOVERN @EN 
N “SHOULD BE KEPT SEPARATE 
- t interfere with our concerns ; we 


tmast B ' 
to beware of interfering wilh 
He regretted 


rovernment and law. 


yiews were like his, should Le 

. men. The language was unkind. 
1, He had always been opposed 

id absolutely But asa political 

not within our sphere; it was not 
idvess Chrisuans anywherse in regard 


nosing he propo ed measure to 
{ Convention's legitimate 
nthe ground of expediency. Its 


ction, he 


iid be coincident with the doings of the 
And had they done good eiher 


? Had not both been in- 


avehoWers 
| not the Societies been deieating the 
i 
A te years ago, ho one pretended to 
\ » South even, it Was Universally 
B “ot proceedings had pro- 
wwions of slavebolders bad 


Nor,was the condi 
verted to whathe thought a better 
4s sonally acquainte d with the found- 
e friends of the Colonization Soci- 
yence and virtues he pad a de- 

yon u t 


“wt atime as that of Li- 


iis Continent had 





, begin \ h such measures, 
iop? Why not address a letter to 
to tell them to Stop quarrelling ? 

was the same. He the ught it cic not 
uch an attituag 


on sach sabjec We 


ed excitement 1 
{ lentified with a political 


{ becoming 1 
A ecclesiastical body we ought to let po- 
und parties alone Political wen al 
a talk of ‘smuking the ministe.sout.” In- 


bect into a Church, and you spit itin 

riled the meve the Ante Slavery 
e devices of the gréat adversary, the 
He moved that the subject be indefi- 


ments oj 


lhue regretted so much reference to 
was not to be identified with aid 
go by that name. The pub- 
‘ ging, ¢ sown had changed ; and 
» regord immediate emancipation as 2 
ne The objection on the ground of 
yot valid. It was the duty of Christians 
nst the wiekedness of rulers,—as had 
e case of Sabbath Mails and grog-shops. 
would not divide but harmomze by dis. 
Duty to oar southern brethen required us to 
n. Where were they to get light, tf not 
we continue to receive slaveholding min- 
hey were not guilty, the evil would con- 
w. As tothe report that things were in 
rvorse state at the South in consequence of anti-sla- 
vements. he did not believe a word of it. The 

s had been doing a work of absolute necessily. 
Bey. Worthington Wright could act with his fellow- 
s, as one of them, on political subjects; but 

the Bible no license to act on such subjects 
celesiastical capacity. He €x- 

r Saviour, Slavery existed; he inculeated 

at will always overthrow it, but never ce- 

1 politi al sy stem. His silence imposes 

1 on his ministers todo the same ip sumiar 

They should know nothing but Christ 


F. Geo 
hich 


writs whe 





referred to the 





K. Converse ad become acquainted with 
gatthe South by a residence there 

a. und was convinced that, had we done 

What is noW proposed, ten years since, in a concilia- 


ver. we should have been 40 years nearer to 
Feelings had changed in cousequence of 
vements. The more slaveholders were urged 
resent style, the less would they be disposed to 
n The movement had become 
politics, Anti-slavery men were pledg- 

s tu certain political votes. He had him- 
{a measure like this in his Associativna 
“arsago. But if any thing was to be done for 


‘must be entirely dissociated from abolition:sm. 


ova he system. 





ssor Hough had serious objections. In present 
usiances we could not do any thing with promise 
ilts. Jt was known that we are all opposed to 

The measure was not necessary 1 order 





Whatever we might de, would 
or Opposition. Suspicion 
uke at the South against us. There was a 
rass. We could not get a hearing. We 
our documeats published at the South. 
sduce a movement in the religious com- 


irselvss reht 


ved with distrast 





would be disastrous. It would ex- 
’ » all influence with the mass of the 
A Baptist address had been sent, and the re- 
S mnie Lto be exasperation—injury. He 
imuch about the influence of an y 
the South. It ‘had all been mischievous 
: a recent interview with a dist 






genulicman, Wa 


hy southern ww cK 
Wien in the strongest terais. Tae pe 
: a 
vi 1 ance fora favorable hearing. Jem- 






et He must say, that if he 
neighbor, he should think it 
belore guing Ww expostulate 
regard to the spirittrade. He would not 
3 the exasperaiion, and thus exclude himself for- 
Vermont was now the las 
{ move. We had lost the power to du 
i eflect. His opposition to slavery Was in 


i Covi 


saring. 


Were it in his power he 
atonce. But we could 
gland was not analagous. 
emises like the peo of 
All we could do, in the 
t to demolish 


said, jong ago. 


— 
siaves 





mM. The case of 






a 


arhuament 


¥ moved, would be 


like an atten 
scented to the arguments of 
ied an sr. While we atihbe North 
sholder cannot be a Christian, slave- 
e ii that no abolitionist can be a Chris- 
as much reason in the o 
Ve must let them get cool, before we can 
‘al. Suppose we address them on otber politi 
itis a sin to vote fora badruler, Why 
m fur sustaining such? The fact was 
i‘ boih subjects were foreign to the objects 
huion. 
ies Walker, when measures were propos- 
as AiWays disposed to inguire—cul bone? In 
Saw no possible good to any bedy at the 
1.—il not posituve evil. They know me are 
= ') Mr. Adams had said it, and had sent that 
oh. oere We never could. Harmuny here was an 
But he feared this measure would bring us 
beaver er. We should suil be called pro- 
: The papers —perhaps one near by—and 
“sot the Socuety would go to Brattleboro’, and 
im pro=slavery. He had heard disclaimers ol 
> oligs long enough. He wanted to hear no more 
ta eel An aati-slavery agent had, in company, 
tonid tm Sim in good set terms against these things— 
ee wot eudare Mr. Garrison, must not be idennfied 
Naps bin, cc. ; but when be left the house, took from 
ty ket & bundle of Liberators and went about dis- 
“Wag them! This was what the disclaimers 
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ase, he 
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Sout ji 
avell- 
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tug 








“avery men 
age 









jhounted 'o. They diselaim the Liberator, and yet 
= 2 ‘rcominendation of it remains unrevoked on the 
“isbed records of the State Society. They disclaim 





the spirit and doisgs of indiviluals, and then employ 
hem as agents 
Rev. Mr. Bennett, of Woburn, Mass, had always 


}feita sympathy with the abolitionists in regard to their 


 chure 


| 


object ; but cou'd 


that had been urged. There was now more union in 
Massachusetts Anti-slavery men had disclaimed by 
more than words. ‘They had renounced the ) 
and tts editor by public acts. 
hes were 


Rev. 


now of one heart and one mind. 
Dana Lamb remarked that on previous occa- 


necer join their Society, for reasons | 


Liberator | 
The great body of the | ‘ . a 
j the glorious repatation of their ancestors. ~Instead of 
} . . 
exalting yet higber the standard of moral purity, and 


every moral reformation. Theirtemperance and mod- 
| eration appeared to all men; and the simplicity of 
ij their lives and character won for them universal ree 
ispect. But alas! How has the fine gold become dim! 
| How have the pure principles of early Quakerism be- 
jcome tarnished by worldly lust? 

Friends of the present day are content to live upon 


{sions the subject haa been thrust before the Conven-| carrying forward and perfecting the work their fathers 


|} What 


tion m an objectionable manner. 
properly. But here we had ; 
could we do? 


Now it came up} 
t question of expediency. 
There was no disagree- 





good } 


began,they are willing tu remain the passive wiinesses 
of the conflict for the right,—the unworthy possessors 


| ment among us in respect to the sin of slavery. The jot the testimonies of early Friends. They are no 


| difference 


| 
| 


| been shut by our proceedings. 
speak as they once could. 
would be identified with the an:eslavery movement. | 


| slavery and the anti-slavery. 


was about measures ; and there we shall! 
We had brethren at the Seath, he said, | 
opposed to slavery. Their mouths had | 
They could not new 
Whatever we might do 


not agree. 
who were 





here were fanatics at both ends of the Unten,—the pro- | 
We had betier let the sab- } 


‘ject rest, ull those at the Seuth who are opposed to 


{ 


jyyman there. 


siavery, shall again be able to speak. | 
Rev. J. T. Phelps said something of the state of 
things in South Carolina and Presbyterian | 
ministers were few, and were suspected already, Three | 
years ago a single abolition paper was sent toa cler- | 
A report got abroad that he was circa- | 






eorg1a. 


jlating such papers,—and his life, in consequence, was | 


}in imminent danger. 


Five years ago, Mr. Phelps did } 


sot fiad any im South Carolina and Georgia whe did : 


fnot admit slavery ta be wrong. 
saline met 
lcommunity had become suspicious of Presbyterian | 
| clergymen ; 


| pro-slavery [the Vermont Chron 


olitionist, 


any prospect of good results. 
step with an offending brother? 


obnoxious ? 


ao it in 


Two years ago, the} 
would exher justily it or be silent. The? 
it was thought that they needed watching. 
a paper here called 
le.] Fle was in dan- 
er of being mobbed for it, and was branded as an ab- | 
Here they cailed hima pro-slavery man. 
rhe proceedings here, he said, were in the way of the 
usefulness of those at the Seuth who are trying to do} 
good, Religious instruction of even, is now} 
forbidden to northern men, That door of uselulness 
closed 
Rev. Thomas Kidder interposed a question. Our 
ami-slavery meu had, in effect, excommunicated slave- 
helding Clris Was it proper, afier that, to ad- 
dress them liristian brethren ? 

Rev. J. R. Wheelock remarked that christian re- 
proof required that the reprover go with clean hands. } 
He doubted whether we could approach the Soath with 
Jn church discipline, 
who is the proper person to take the first and second 
One who has had a 
long controversy with him? One who is particularly 
Wein Vermont stand in that relation to 
the South. Suppose they writeto us. Could they not 

as kind language we could use? Could 
they not remonstrate in as Christian-like terms? We 
read of fasting for strife. He had himself, in a popu- 
lation from slaveholding states, preached against sla- 
very. He was warned in comseguence, not to go out 
after dark, and was burnt im@ffigy. His views were 
the same now. He mentioned this as some evidence 
that, although he was oppose@to wny ection here, and } 
did not join the anti-slavery society, be was nota pro- | 
slavery man.(!!) | 

Rev. Dr. Merrill was distressed every ume the sub- 
ject was brought up. The past action of the Conven-| 
fon did hot seein to have answere d any good purpose 
in the way of psomoting union and peace. 

The duty of admonition depended on circumstances 
—connections, relations ef individvals and famulies. | 
The South was exasperated, sensitive, and in a state 
of mind not prepared to receive any thing from us as 
dictated by a goud spirit. So the duty of admonition 
seems to cease, for the time, as in the case of individ. 
uals,—till good mutual understanding and a good state | 
of feeling shall exist. We do not consider it our duty 
to admunish our Methodist or Episcopal brethren of ; 
their errors,—or even the Romaa Catholics. The duty | 
depends on circumstances. There must be some reas 
son to hope fer good results. In this case there was 
none. 

But would the proposed measure do any good 
among ourselves? He thought not. He thought, 
from appearances, that the parties could not agree ; 
and that an endeavor to get a suitable letter adopted, 
wouk! leave us in a worse condition than betore. | 

For himsell, Dr. M. wobld be willing to unite in} 
adopting resolutions of tptaal concession. He was 
willing to go as near tothe position of the abolitionists | 
as be could sentimentally, provided the abolitionists | 
would come over as fer as he thought they ought to| 
e. He wanted something done to harinonize the | 


while at the South, ak 


He had, 
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siaves, 


ilans 


Is ¢ 





as 


{ 





cou 
churches, but should probably vote against the reso- | 


j lution. | 


{ 


| 


i 


;mive should address them ; 


Rev. A. C. Washburn, of Connecticut, thought the | 
time was, when such a course might have done good } 
at the South. Bntit was past He should vote in | 
the negative, in accordance both with his own judge- 
ment, and what he believed to be the views of the body | 
he represented. 

Mr. Converse moved an amendment, disclaiming | 
abolition, &e., bat withdrew it. The vote was then | 
taken, Yeas, 16, Nays, 21. { 

Dr. Merrill moved the appointment of a Committee 
to report what action the Conventioa ought to take on 
the subject of slavery. Negatived. 


} 
| 


COMMUNICATIONS. 








FRIENDS AS THEY ARE. 
I have lately been reading an article, writ 


Wiliam Howitt, which was published in Tait’s Edin- 


burg Magazi:.e of Cciober, 1831, entitled, ‘Gronce | 
FIRST DISCIPLES:—oR 1ne Society oF { 


Fox AND HIS 






| offence to indulge in the use of ardent spirits. 


longer the pioneers of the moral host ; but have slag- 


gishly suflered others to go far beyond them; beariug 
onward those very principles, that were the distinctive 





| characteristics of our body ; and are even unwilling 


to anite with others in maintainitg and promulgating 
the ancient testimonies of Friends, and strengthening 
the foundations of their own society. 

Among the peculiar doctrines of Friends of the past 
and present day. ] may enumerate temperance and 
simplicity in all that pertain to the outward, as well as 
the inner man; the inherent sinfulness and anti-chris- 
tian character of war ; and the right of all to univer- 
sal freedom, from both physical and spiritual bondage. 
I rejoice that I can truly say, that Friends are far be- 
yond all other religious societies in the practical appli- 
cations of moral truths; but atthe same time must 


; regret, that the formation of Lenevolent and moral as- 
| sociations, has been found necessary to carry forward 


those works of reformation, that the christian denom- 
inations of our land should have considered it their 
especial privilege and duty to promote ; and none 
more so than our own society. Batif we iil not la- 
bor, others must ; and they hare labored effectually. — 
They have brought to light truths that have remained 


| hidden for years beneath the accumulating rubbish of 
; popular delusion, they have purified the moral atmos- 


phere, and given a more healthful tone to public sen- 
tument ; they have called upon the christian church for 
aid ; and uniting the members of various religious 
sects by the bond of christian sympathy and brotherly 


love, their course has been continually onward ; 


they have toiled fa :hfully in the moral wilderness, to 
‘prepare the way of the Lord and make his paths 
strait ;’ and the trees that they have planied and wa- 
tered, have increased and borne fruit unto the Lord. 

I believe that Friends of the present day are as much 
in the rear of pablic sentiment, as were their fathers 
and more perhaps than many of them 

It is my intention in this article, briefly 


in advance , 
are aware of. 
to examine the position they occupy, in reference to 
The first I 


he three points I have just enumerated. 
shall divide as follows :— 


Temperance in eating and drinking. 
lerat.on m™ 





HUStHess. 
Simp lie uly in dress and cquipage A 


So lar as regards intemperate eating, it 1s in my 


}opinion, somuch less a vice than intemperance in 


drinking—both in its effect and in its extent—that I 
shall pass it by, by simply asking, whether it be con- 
sistent with scriptural ideas of temperance, for a chris- 
tian to spend his money on costly and luxurious dishes, 
which are not near so healthful as plainer and simpler 
food, while hundreds and thousands of his fellow men 
are suffering for the necessaries of life; Lazaruses 
lying at the rich man’s gate, and longing for the 
crumbs from his table? 

Friends, I believe, are justly entitled to the credit of 
having commenced the Temperance reformation ; nor 


‘am I aware that any religious society has gone as far 
'as they have done, in their collective capacity ; but 
| have they gone as far as they can, and ought to go? 


Their Discipline first prohibited the use or distil- 
lation of liquor from grain. They were not then ac- 
quainted with the injurious effects of alcohol upon the 
system, and it was net until recently that the Disci- 
pline has been so altered, as to make it a disownable 
The 
monthly meetings now have their committees upon 
this subject, and reports of their labors are regularly 
transmiited to our annual meeting. So far as they 
have gone, they have dune well, and I wish not to de- 
prive them of the eredit which belongs to them. But 


‘what would have been the condition of our beloved 


country bad we advanced no farther than this? How 
many drunkards would have been reclaimed—how 
} many moderate drinkers brought back to the paths of 
Temperance—how many youth restrained from touch. 
} ing the intoxicating bowl—had not the standard been 
| lifted from the spot where Friends had left it, and car- 
| ried forward and placed upon the mount of Tora as- 
STINENCE ? 

I have been pained to the heart to witness the in- 


ten by | consisiency of men, who in our yearly meeting have 
)./expressed their approbation of the labors of our tem. 


| perance committees, and hoped they would be encour- 
aged ; while at the same time, their example in the 


FRiexps as If Was, AND As iT 1s. I was forcibly im-| frequent ase ol intoxicating liquors, did more to increase 


pressed by its perusa 


zg remarks upon the present condition of that society. 


' } 
Ii may be thought presumption for one, who is among | 


the least influential of its members, and who does not 
himself claim to be as consistent as he shoald: be, to 
tell them of their faults, and point them to the incon- 


sistencies of they conduct. It is notin a censorious 


spirit that I address them, nor am I actuated by a de- | 


sire fur notoriety :—I simply wish to tell them, in kind- 


ness and in Jove, wherein I believe they have erred. | 


If [ can awaken a single mind to the contemplation of | 


what { believe to be of vital importance to the welfare 


of our Society ; if, by a plain exposition of the truth, } 


[ can convince a single heart of the error of its ways, 
[ shall fee] that Jam amply repaid for the labor I have 
I would that a voice more eloquent than 
and that some whose 
and experience would better qualify them for tne task, 





besiowed. 


age 


} would stir up their minds by way of remembrance.— | 


When the sentinels upon the watch-tower of Zion are 
| siient,—when the eye of the aged warrior has become 

dim—surely the humble citizen, or the inexperienced 
| youih, who sees the approa 


Warning voice. 


If in my attempt to present a true outline of the pic- | 


‘ture of‘ Frienps as Tuty ars,’ I use language that 
may apf ar—bulis not—unne essarily severe, or utter 
han] alatable truths. I am but fulfilling that part of ou 
' Discipline, which enjoins the observance of « plainness 
lof s peech.’ Of the essential principles of christianity 
jinations, freely acknowledge, Ihave nothing here to 
It is to those doctrines that were once peculiar 
cigty,—to those testimonies 
Friends so faithfully maintained in the days of perse 

jcution, and handed down to their descendants, and 
| which yet remain unpopular, that I would now cali 
Itheir attention. 

li we revert to the early history of our Society, and 
compare the living and powerful testimonies our mem- 
bers then bore, against a corrupt charch, and yet more 
corrupt state, with the weak and inefficient mainte- 
nauce of ibeir peculiar principles in the present day, 
we shall be at no loss to account for that deterioration 
in our body, which is so plainly evident, not only to 
our own members, but to the whole world. They 
were then the first in every good work,—the leaders in 


say. 


our § which early 





*h of danger, may lift up a} 


which Friends, in common with other religious denom- |} 


1, and was led to pen the fellow- | the spread of intemperance, than all the efforts of the 
| Society had effected towards its removal. 


Can it be 
possible that in this enlightened age, these men were 
j ignorant of the truths which the Temperance reforma- 
}tian had demonstrated? When taking their cider, 
{their beer, and their wine, did they noi know that the 
| alcoholic principle, so destructive to human life, and 
} against which they had been contending, existed in 
| malt and fermented, as well as in distilled liquors ? 
Did they not know that the man who drinks cider or 
| wine, is in reality as intemperate and as much an ob- 
| ject of pity, as he who takes his bitters in the morning, 
jor his glass of brandy and water at dinner? If they 

were not ignorant of these things, what shall I say of 
| their conduct ? if they rere, was it not a culpable ig- 
;norance? fur that man who will not see the noon-day 
light, that is poured in a blaze around him, is far more 
Oh! if 
|they have ignorantly slumbered over these truths, 

let them awake from their sleep, and endeavor by fu- 


' 


} guilty, than he who stumbles in the dark. 


ture diligence to atone for past neglect! 

There is, perhaps, nothing which tends more to 
weaken the influence of religion upon the heart, than 
jan inordinate desire for wealth; it is like the horse- 
jdeech, which cries, ‘ give. give,’ and is never satisfied. 
When I see a 
n who makes a high profession of Christianity, 


}* Ye cannot serve God and mammon.’ 
mi 
huarding up wealth year after year—adding dollar to 
\ dolla r, and house 
j and muluplying 
} wealth—I fear that he cares more for his gold, than 
his God—for his property than hisprinciples. if there 
be such among the members of our Society—and that 

there are, I fear, alas! is loo true—let them pause in 
| their eager pursuit, and turn the eye of their mind in- 
ward. Nor is it moderation in the extent of business 
j in which alone some of them are deficient. Are there 
none, who manufacture or trade in articles of Juxary 
and vanity, they would not themselves feel free to use ? 
if so, where is their consistency in furnishing to oth- 
ers, thas which it would be sinful for themselves to 
wear? 

There is hardly a testimony which Friends appear 
more anxious to uphold, than that of plainness of ap- 
parel; and as it is received and understood by many, 
none is of less consequence. Instead of the christian 
simplicity and plainness, which should be observed 





to house—extending his business, 


bis means for the acquisition of 








uot only in the apparel of our persons, but in the far- 
niture of our honses, and in all that belongs to as, 
many are content to ecncentrate this testimony in the 
peculiar cut of their cout, the color of a gown, or some 
other outward sign of Quakerism. At the foundation 
of our society, Friends retained the customary form of 
dress of that day, dispensing with its snperflaous ap- 
pendages. If that fashion is more convenient, and 
more economecal than any other, I would say by all 
means adhere to it; but if it be not, then follow after 





| 
| simplicity and plainness, and heed not the pecaliar 
\form of the garinent, or care whether it is a usual 
| arés, or one that Friends will generally approve. No 
jone can believe that there exists more virtue in the 
| broad-brimmed hat, and round cvat of the Quaker, 
than lie concealed in the cow! and gown of the monk 
jof the Romish church :—or, if any do think otherwise, 
it 1s time they had learned better. Some appear to 
think that it matters not how fine, or how expensive 
may be the textare of the fabric, the garment is plain 
and simple if it but receive the Quaker cut ; and more 
anxiety is not unfrequently manifested by parents to 
obtain their children’s consent to dress them in this 
\ fashion, than to teach their hearts true simplicity. I 
| have known of one instance—and presume it is but 
fone of an hundred—where a mother told her child, 
that if he would only consent to puton a plain coat, 
he might go to such a Friend’s store and get the most 
expensive cloth he had :—a lamentable, but in many 
j instances, a true specimen of Quaker simplicity, of 
the present day ! 
Accompany yon plain-looking man to his house— 
jit is furnished in astyle of princely magnificence ; his 
| floors are carpeted with ihe best of Brussells, though 
jit is true the figure is small and neat; his chairs, his 
| sofas, and his tables, are of the most expensive kind, 
| though made in the Quaker style ; iarge splendid imir- 
| rors 
| geous, yet not less costly than those that adorn the 
parlor of his worldly and wealthy neighbor of the 
same street ; and yet, with all this hidden display, so 
| observant is he of plainness in his apparel, that noth- 
ing could induce him to wear a coat of a different cut, 
) or permit his children to do it; orto put on a garment 
| whose color was a few shades lighter or darker than 
Alas, for the inconsisteacy of man! 


hang against the wall, in frames though less gor- 


\ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 


{the true standard. 
lalas, for those who will strain at a gnat and swallow 
But though many of our members are thus 
: been 


ja camel! 
| Wanting, there are whose 
jtaught true gospel simplicity, and whose lives and 


others hearts have 
conduct exhibit christian plainness. 
The doctrine of the antchristian character of war 
{had arrayed against it, and successfully contended 
| with the most powerful influences of both Chiorch and 
| State. : 
blessed, and the principle bee -esew deep into the 
}son, and extended its roots far and wide; but of latter 
| years I fear there has been a decrease of that fostering 
|care on the part of many, who as the tree has grown 
}and strengthened, and spread abroad its branches, 
| have become alarmed at its luxuriance, and strive to 
| prevent its fuiure growth, and trim it to suit the taste 


land convenience of the world. 


whose constitution is professedly based upon civil and 
religious liberty, we might expect, if any where, that 
| the conscientious seruples of all would be respected, 
j and the peculiar doctrines of our Society be permitted 
{to fing a peaceful abiding place. But it is not so. 
| Though the number of Friends who reside in Pennsyl- 
| vania is sufficiently great to modify the views and 
| character of the rest of the population, and give to 
them, in many respects, decidedly Quaker fee.ings ; 
| yet strange as it may seem, they are yet subjected to 
| fine and imprisonment for a conscientious gefusal to 
bear arms in defence of the State, or otherwise con- 
| tribute their support to a system of military operations. 
The testimony that the majority of Friends bear 
against war, I consider a lifeless and inefficient testi- 
;Mony, and ore that is ill calculated to promote the 
eer of peace beyond the narrow circle of their own 
| Society. Let us examine it, and see whether it be 
{such a testimony as accords with the high professions 
of our society, and the noble stand taken by our early 
}members. 
The Governor is obliged, by law, to enrol and have 
trained, all our citizens of a certain age; and by vir- 


tue of his office is constituted commander in chief of | know w 


give an equivalent for their services in money. Their 
goods are consequently seized, and their persons some- 
limes inearcerated in a prison. To this, as they ought 
to do, they passively submit. The amount of proper- 
ty distrained, the number of persons imprisoned, and 
the duration of their imprisonment, is regularly trans- 
mitted to the Quarterly meetings, is there recorded, 
and rests between the leather covers of the minute book, 
compartively unknown, unseen, and undisturbed. 
But few are acquainted with the nature of Friends’ 
testimony upon this subject; the great mass of the 
people attribute it to wrong motives ; or else, finding 
it wrapt in darkness and mystery, do not attempt to 
account for it. Let it be remembered, that the princi- 
ples and writings of Friends are comparatively but lit- 
Ue known, except to our own members, and those who 
hold frequent intercourse with them ; and that they 
jare now as jiable to misconstruction, as they were in 
former days when the charge of infidelity was brought 
against Fox and his disciples, and their names cast out 


} 
\ 
ie State militia. Friends refuse either to train, or 
j 
} 
! 
| 


/ 
} 





as evil. 

Think youa Penn, a Woolman, or a Benezet would 
have been thus silent? I tell younay! They would 
have gone forth into the world and proclaimed their 
principles, and told the people of their wrongs; they 
would have aroused the spirit of the nation, and en- 
listed its sympathy; and presented the doctrine of 
Peace in its beautiful simplicity, causing the bearts of | 
the good to turn away with horror and disgust from 
the foul demon of war. I believe that if Friends had 
j always thus acted and thus spoken, it could not now 
; be said that the Quaker state of Pennsylvania impris- 
} ons her citizens for non-compliance with 2 Jaw which 
Butit we piace 





} their consciences forbid them to obey. 
our candie beneath a bushel, need we be surprised if} 
j ot! ers should not perceive its light? I do not suppose 
\;hat it was ever contemplated by the founders of our 
} Society, that we should remain stationary—that the 
| principles they adopted should never be carried farther 
}than they had been ableto bear them. Cur Diseipline 
bas been changed and enlarged to meet the wants of 
the Society, und keep pace with the developements of 
moral truth; and we have seen it right to apply some 
of our principles in a way that was, perhaps, never 
thought of by our ancestors. They laid the founda- 
tion for a glorious edifice; they digged down through 
; the rubbish of corrupt principies, and placed the cor- 
ner-stone 01 a sure and solid basis; leaving to their 
enildren to carry forward the work they had com- 
menced. Let us not be content to stand ile upon the 
unfinished walls, and look with ancestral! pride upon 
the labors of our fathers; bat with our tools in our 
hands, seek the quarry where they tuiled, and hew out 
fitting stones for the completion of the building. 

As I before remarked, the governor of the state, by 
virtue of his office, is consiitated commander in chief 
of her military force. I remember hearing of a cir- 





The faithfulness of its advocates has been} 


In the State founded by our own William Penn, and | 


jillustrative of the iaconsisiency of Pricuds in this por | 
ticular, and shows the light in which their testimony | 
A member of our} 
Society was complaining to an officer of government, | 
Who, if I mistake pot, was also in the army, of the | 
injustice of the law, which required of Friends milita- | 
ry service. ‘The law of which you complain,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ would have been long since abolished bad | 
you Quakers borne a consisteut and faithful testimo- | 
ny against it. But when we see you mingling with | 
the political parties of the day—attending their meet- 

ings and advocating their neasares, we cannot believe 

that you are so much opposed to the principle of war, 

as your professions would lead as to expect. When the 

governor, in the performance of the duties of that of. 

ficial station, to which your votes have elected bin, 

calls upon the citizens lo arm in defence of the coun- 

try, why should you complain that you are included 

inthe call?) When you cast your votes for him, you 

knew that it was obligatory upon him thus to act; 

and that any other course would have been a viola. 

tion of his official duties, and of the Constitution he 

was sworn to support.’ 


against war is rega:ded by some. 


| 
| 


Can a consistent Friend vote fura governor, who is 
the common hangman of the stale, as well as command- 
er of its military forces ?—for a President, who is chief 
officer of the United States troops? Can he use the 
elective franchise to elevate any one to the office of 
State Legislator, making it his duty to provide for the 
|defence ‘of the state? Can he send a representative 
hw Congress, invest him with power to declare war, to} 
jissue letters of marque and reprisal, to raise and sup- 
) Port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, to make 
| rales for governing the land and naval force, provide 








insurrection, and repel invasions, and to provide for 

jorganizing, arming and disciplining the militia? 
| These are the powers you invest them with—these the 
| duties you oblige them to perform. What is the basis} 
| Upon which al! our laws are founded ?—the principle 
of violence! If one officer is not sufficient to secure a 
| criminal, we take an hundred ; if he successfully re- 
| sists them, we call out all the civil power ; and if such 
/a course be deemed necessary to restrain and execute 
our laws, the combined civil and military power of 
| the entire nation is employed :—and this is the foun- 
dation upon which rests our political superstructure ! 
Friends would think it a christian daty, meekly to! 
{submit to all the robberies, outrages, and murders, | 
| that ten thousand men, marshalled under a foreign | 
| flag might choose to inflict upon them ; bat if, instead | 
\ of these ten thousand foreigners, ten American citizens, | 
/ 


= calling out the militia to execute the laws, suppress 
{ 








—natives of the same town,—residents of the same/j 
! neghborhood,—should attempe ene thousandth part as | 
neh amioottel, We can readily divine the treatment } 
|they would receive. The ten thousand would be un-| 
| molested, while the ten would be condemned to whole: | 
| some correction, and placed under proper restraint!) Why | 
j this difference? Are the cases I have supposed unlike | 
j}in principle? Are they not precisely the same? It 
| appears tu me that christian love, and brotherly kind- 
| ness would as much sanction the employment of sol- 
| diers to defend us from the aggression of the ten thou- 
| sand, as of constables to convert and imprison the ten ! | 


)} I may be mistaken ; if so, I desire to be shuwn my er- 
| ror. 

As the reeent movements of several of our yearly 
| meetings upon the subject of slavery give evidence of | 
}the return of a more healthful state of feeling among 
|Our members, and a consciousness of the vast impor 
| tance of bearing a faithful testimony against this sin, | 

I shall not dwell long upon it. It was indeed time | 
|for the society to awaken from its lethargic slumber. | 
| After the equivocal compliments paid us by some of | 
the most eminent defenders of the ‘ patriarchal insti- | 
tution,’ we might well inquire, ‘What have we done | 
| that is wrong, or what have we omitted to do that is 
iright? | 
| I rejoice that there ever has remained among us| 
)some who have worthily worn the mantles of Fox 
jand Edmandson, of Benezet and Woolman; and 
| whose voices have been lifted ap to plead, in love, the 
; cause of their brethren in bonds. But have we not 
}also many whe are lukewarm and indifferent? Are 

there not those of us who trade in the unpaid Jabor of 
| the Southern slave? Have we no merchants, whose 
jeXlensive warehouses are filled with cotton which they 
as produced by the unrequited toil of the bond- 

Can these men—and I ask it in the name of 


‘ 


|man? 


tal and physical bonda 


justice and bumanity—ean they claim to be the con- 
sistent advocates of universal emancipation from men 


ge—the faithful standard-bear- 


ers of George Fox—while they thus continue pract- 
cally to supvort slavery ? 


Let them narrowly exam- 


ine their own hearts; let them test their conduct by 
the touch-stone of eternal truth, and see whether it 
be consistent with the high and holy profession of 
Christian belief. 7 

No one who is attached to the principles of our so- 
ciety, but must lament the evident signs of decay 
which it manifests. Hundreds, yea thousands, who 
have possessed a birthright membership, have left us 
and united with other societies; while the numbers of , 
those whoare converted to our principles, and join our 
ranks, are comparatively few. Are we not fast losing , 
the principle of vitality that was manifested by our: 
ancestors? Though still regarded as a peculiar peo- 
ple, it is not as a peculiar people eminently zealous 
for good works. 

Instead of carrying our principles abroad into the; 
world, and proclaiming them from the house-tops and 
in the market places; instead of preaching our doc. 
trines alike to the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek and 
the barbarian ; we confine our labors too much within 
the walls of our own meeting houses, and keep the ben- 
efits of our charity too much among our own peo. ; 
ple. This, I believe, arises in a great degree from 
a desire to avoid weakening our testimonies by min- 
gling wiih the world ; a concern which, if rightly un. 
derstood, and rightly acted upon, would do much to; 
preserve the Society in its simplicity, and greatly en- 
large the field of its operations. Bat is there not 
mingled with this feeling, and influencing our actions, 





'a haughty and pharisaical spirit, which says to our col- 


ored brother when he enters our meeting houses, ‘ Sit 
thou there, for I am whiter than thou” aud which 
sbackies aud confines us in our benevolent exertions, 
—saying, ‘mingle not with the world, for ye are holier 
than they” I: is unportant for the well being of our 
Society, and for our own eternal welfare, that we do 
not sufier a sectarian and bigoted spirit to gain as. | 
cendency over us. I have associated with persons of | 
various religions creeds, but have never met with | 
more intolerance than I have seen manifested by 
members of our own denomination. This should not 
be; we are all brethren—children of the same great ' 
parent, and co-heirs of the same glorious immortality ! 
And though it is natural for as to feel attached to our 
own peculiar opinions—regarding them as truths that 
may not be controveried—we should ever bear 1p 
mind, that man is not infallible-that we are ell frail and 
erring beings ; and that there is, to Say the least, a} 
possibility that me are wrong, and our roe ae 
We misapply the phrase, ‘ mingling with the world: j 
—we use it in its narrow and sectarian sense, and re. 
gard those who are pot of us, as of the world. It is un- 
Just, ungenerous, and illiberal, for us thus to do! 





cumstance that occurred some years since, which is 


There are sis ess 
ave mento be found among all denominations, 


and of no denomination, whose hearts are as pure and 
simple, Whose characters are as exalted in christian 
virtue, and who are as lovely in all that adorns and 
dignifies humanity, as can be found among our own 
members. God looks at the heart; creeds and pro- 
fessions are as nought to him. By our own froits we 
shall be known and judged; and he that doeth His 
will and worketh righteousness, will find acceptance. 
Ts it just, is it christian charity, to say that they are of 
the world, whose hearts are devoted to God, whose 
thoughts are fixed upon the things of eternal duration, 
and whose lives are spent in His service? Whether 
they be Catholic or Protestant, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, or Quaker, or by whatever name they may 
be here known, they are brethren in Christ Jesus, and 
dvers of the will of God ; to whom we should extend 
the night hand of christian fellowship, and labor with 
them side by side, in the Lord’s vineyard. 

The Son of God eat with publicans and sinners ; and 
surely we may safely follow his example, and mingle 
with our fellow-men, when the object we have in view 
is the spread of gospel love—the release of our brother 
from the bondage of sin. Our duties as men are not 
cancelled by our obligations as Quakers; nor should 
we forget that others than the members of our own 
society are entitled to our sympathies and our aid. 
When the poor man who is travelling from Jericho to 
Jerusalem, is attacked by robbers and left wounded 
and bleeding by the road side, shall we, like the Priest 
and Levite of old, refuse to go to his assistance, and 
pass carelessly by, becausethe good Samaritan who 
has taken pity upon him, and is binding up his wounds 
and administering to his necessities, is of a hated race, 
and a different faith? Shame on those who hold such 
perverted views of moral obligation —such narrow and 
circumscribed notions of christian philanthrophy! If 
We wish to extend our principles, and benefit our fel- 
low-men, we must either mingie with the world, or 
dhey maust mingle with us. If we are the leaders in 
moral reform, or works of benevolence, they will unite 
with us; bur if we suffer others to become the first, 
we must be content to follow and unite with them. It 
is by mingling with the world, for wordly purposes 
and for worldly gain, that our testimonies are weaken. 
ed. Why should we fear to do as did George Fox and 
his contemporaries when they went into the assem. 
bles of the people. and publicly disputed with the 
priests? Why hesitate to act as did those early 
Friends, who were among the founders of that society, 
which so faras England was concerned, was instru- 
mental in abolishing the African slave trade ?—Is our 
faith less steadfast, are our doctrines less pure, thaa 
theirs? Why not follow the example of British 
Friends of the present day, who have uniied heart and 
hand for the abolition of slavery throughout the world, 
with churchmen and Dissenters, Whigs and Tories, 
Priests and Politicians—welcoming all who will join 
in their labors of love? Their association has but a 
single object in view—the abolition of slavery. They 
relinguish none of their religious rights—endanger 
none of their pecaliar opinions in laboring with their 
fellow citizens for the overthrow of slavery ; no more 
than they do in becoming members of the human 
family, aud one of the component parts of society at 
large. 

Could Friends again, become the zealous advocates 
of trath, they once were—could they again buckle on 
their armor, and go forth to do battle for righteous. 
ness, and attack sin in its strong holds, the people 
would then see the beauty and power of holiness ; 
statesmen and warriors would come forward to em- 
brace it; and the Priest would leave his pulpit, and 
exchange the outward ceremonials of his faith, for 
the sinple truths of spiritual christianity. The doc. 
trines of Fox, that have become tarnished by disuse, 
would again shine forth in their original splendor, the 
brightness of ancient Quakerism would become re- 
newed, and the Society of Friends again be foremost 
in every good word and work. 


Philadelphia, 7 mo. 1839. A MEMBER. 





LETTER FROM JAMES C. FULLER. 
SkaneaTeves, 8th mo, 28th, 1839. 

Dear rrienp, Wm. L. Garrison : 

After an absence from home of six weeks, (and 
which absence may account for my not being at the 
Convention held at Albany,) thou mayest suppose my 
anti-slavery papers have accumulated to quite a pile ; 
and I may tell thee I have not that time to devote to 
their reading to which their worth entitles them. A 
correspondence commenced by Samuel Philbrick in 
No. 28 of the Liberator, I must confess surprised me. 
I allude to the information which he says has been re- 
ceived, that a committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
belonging to the N. E. Yearly Meeting of Friends, have 
charged Wm. Bassett with having misrepresented the 
true state of the society, by publicly stating ‘it had no 
just claim to the character or name of an abolition so- 
ciety ;’ and further, that the Yearly Meeting had sanc- 
tioned the charge by uniting with the report. Samuel 
Philbrick then goes on to prove that ‘the society of 
Friends in New England is not an abvlition society.’ 
With his arguments I shall not contend; bat if he is 
logical, leave it for some New Englander of the soci- 
ety of Friends to disprove his conclusions. I havea 
few remarks, however, to make on a subject respecting 
which, I trust, he has been misinformed. The ‘ Meet- 
ings for Sufferings’ are as numerous as the Yearly 
Meetings, each of them delegating to that body during 
the recess of its session the power of representing the 
Yearly Meeting itself; or more properly it may be 
said to be a committee acting on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting. Some of these committees are more restrict- 
ed than others. The powers of that in New England 
are to ‘view manuscripts proposed to be presented, 
correspond with similar meetings, and to represent the 
Yearly Meeting in all cases where the reputation and 
interest of truth and our religious society are concern- 
ed,and to have direction of the Yearly Meeting’s stock ;’ 
these, with taking cognizance of all grievances where- 
in any Friend may suffer for any of our religious testi- 
monies, are recommended to its care, and ‘to proceed 
in their consideration, humbly waiting for the influ- 
ence of Divine wisdom to direet their minds.’ In all 
this, or in_all that I ever heard, I never knew @ Meet- 
ing for Sufferings to bring a charge against, or deal 
with one of its members for any delinquency ; nor can 
I believe that any such meeting would charge any 
Friend and bring the specific charge before a Yearly 
Meeting ;—and should sucha c'rcumstance unhappily 
oceur, no Yearly Meeting, unless it were under a cloud, 
would ‘sanction the charge by adopting the report; * 
and I am sirengthened in this belief, as the Yearly 
Meeting exhorts its monthly meetings, ‘ina spirit of 
christian love and tenderness, to deal in due time with 
all such as walk disorderly, in order to reclaim and re- 
store’ To reelaim and restore are the sole objects of 
christian discipline, and should be exercised in priva- 
cy and love; but should the object be not attained, then 
it may be brought before the church—not before a 
Yearly, but a Monthly Meeting—and should the latter 
err in judgment, theu an appeal can be carried to the 
Yearly Meeting. My friend Garrisun will perceive 
how vain would be the attempt to appeal to a body * that 
sanctioned the charge.’ Enough on this. I hope to make 
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which would render it easy and popular to all the par- [inson, Sally E. Worthington, A. M. Houghton, War- | @¢ United States, that a motion to adjoura shall always | , ‘pati ’ the slave “~ |some honest friend exclaim, * We have white : r : other topes 0 
y cerned.’ The gratuity here alluded to is meant, [ren Aten, B Shepard, Lewis Fisher, Jos. B. Engley, 0% otder, is subject, by the practice of the House, | the emancipation of the slave. ; |home.’ If such therebe, behold the way to set them | But from India a voice comes clothed with the om . must, bor 
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as I apprehend, for the colored man. preg) iG l >. Peaks, Eths anvu, sta | 1. It is not in order to interrupt a member, while | that it may concentrate its forces against the other, we ions en discussion—discussion every where. {have been slighted from the pulpit, will be to such dis 
Philbrick object to this part of the plan? I would not. prise gible geors Bag Road Matoon Mt Poker white a hy a motion to A emia Be it may be made | will not subserve its purposes, but, es and |The grigwence men ail soon become apparent, the | oracular from the euntbabatnes. Gladly vil eeual re 
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osition were carried out. I cannot perce ive how ‘this Guild Saud Seisdaner: mete Fisher, Edw. R. + Eady made also WITHOUT HIS CONSENT @ud AGAINST HIS WILL, B.. i of the Amesbury and Salisbury Anti-Sla | sion literally shakes the nation, We are struggling |God speed the progress of your society ; may item ; 
popular preacher most heartily compassionates the nett, Eph. Farnsworth, Lewis Guild, Wm. S. Bennett, | at any pause of his ere ‘ : y y; JOHN G. SARGEANT, Sec'y japparently against fearful odds—but our confidence is | find in its ranks the whole phalanx of sacred and ye 
slaveholder of Virginia,’ or hopes Congress will‘re- | | eonidas Cowell, Isaac Bennett, Lewis G. Daniels, | fie ‘ ; oe af oe bias aa he ys pore ey Salisbury, Sept. 3 1839 a yes |strong. The strength of God is pledged on the side of |eran abolitionists. No single divided effort, but 
lieve him by purchasing all his s!aves, or manifests any | Miranda Day, Doruhthy C. Richards, Noah Hobart, | ¥ sas pie : eererchy com ek ak ripe co iiaeer ied : t auusbury, sept. v, 150. ‘humanity. Some cf us, who have been striving from | united one to grapple with the wealth, influence, ks pleas 
“d . . Eliab White, Miss Stow, Miss Stone, Wm. Paul. Jos, | ™*Y> however, renewed, afier a very short interval SSE — | }the outset, occasionally grow weary—the harness of power, embattled against you. Is it not Schiller wants, and ho’ 
sympathy with him who can breed and sell men, wag Sharpe [re Bachup, Shiver Perry, Sarah P. Daniels. and a few words spoken by any member. Motions From the Emancipator {our warfare, worn day and night, sometimes galls says :—‘ Divide the thunder into single notes, and Government 
men aad children, and perhaps bis own offagsing cee Sophia Force, Mary Robichaux, Elizabeth Morse, | or adjoocnnest, and taking the yeas upon them are , ow ; , | with its links of iron, and we long for peace and quiet, | becomes a lullaby for children—but pour it fort of good, wil 
I may be thought partial towards my friend Gurney, | Win. Cowell. Henry H. Bennett.—78. among the most common and most captious of the ex- LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM JAY. i but the cry of our brother in bonds is in our ear, and | one quick peal, and the royal sound shall shake ch is now the 
but hope I ain not; I love him much, because I kaow | The following yersons voted in the negative eons Sey SaNSeNNG & Sgelaer, ae Celeeeany - Beproxp, 7th Sept. 1839. | we cannot yield to this weakness of the flesh. We | heavens ;’ so may it be with you—and God grant ihe spreadi 
hi well, but I love truth and principle more; but Isaac Fisher Lewis Allen Daniel Allen Caleb s | the business of the House. ; Dear Sir,—Observing from the papers that you are} must fight on.’ My next extract is from the pen of | without waiting for the ‘United States to be co the cultivator 
him well, : = : - obit > | Ellis. E. M. Ri ee ly Jos. T. Bacon, W. Peirce. Tam, with aan oneal? =e = ) he cl & Committee appointed to receive contributions | H, B. Stanton, corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- tent’ before our ears are dust, the jubilee of ema is blessed wit 
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ated clear vision from Samuel Philbrick, or surely he i, Eg Forbush, Sets Sherman, Eben. Bleke Peemon | ‘ Se err cans, committed for givacy und murder! Lenclose ajonward in the United States. Our committee will | (ac, and from the Atlantic to the roeky mountaas, 
would not write as he has done, especially when Jo- | Pond B. Fisk, Wee. Messinnec, Dravtoe Behe Seok | The above letter expresses my views entirely. I check for $20, which I will thank you to add to your! make unprecedented exertions during the present | Yours truly, and most affectionately, 
sepb John says, ‘Every humane and generous mind | Guild Chickery Blake Riein. E. Blake. Lyman B | have italicised one short sentence, to which I wish to | fund. l year, to press our principles on the public considera- | WENDELL PHILLIPS 
aye ” wy . = / . - ? = “ - *F ] } i ; a . > " = 4 . ? ; r . 
svol t he t f breeding human beings | Larkia J. Ballard, W. Davis, G. N. Waite Capt E jcall particular attention. The motion which I made : It appears that these men have been arrested and \tion.’—We are to hold a National Anti-Slavery Con. | Sir, 1f I should now sit down, no one here wll 
pn ge Pt OF pee tS to |Capen, Jr., J Washburn, James Calder. James Down- |‘ 2djourn, at the Albany Convention, was made after | imprisoned on ‘the complaint’ of two persons, who, | verition on the 3ist of July. On the Ist of August | venture to say 1 had not made a very eloquent sper, 
for sale; and the term itself is scarcely tolerable to cae Benj. F White. Jas. B. Tirrill Geo W Bdeworth }2 member had risen to speak, but before he hadcom- ‘although they prefix ‘Don’ to their names, T cannot | we shall celebrate the glorious Anniversary of West | ‘Cheers.) I said the letter of Mr. Phillips would bring 
politicians.’ ‘It appears to me, on calm and deliber- | ays” Wheeler Siephen I. Metcalf, Albert Cole ~ shy menced his speech. I believed then, and still believe, (+ but regard as two villains.’ By their own confession, | India Emancipation.’ (Cheers.) I have now great he naturally to the subject of India: you pereeiet 
ate reflection, that Congress has power to putan end | Nurse, Asa Cole, Saml. Allen, Sewall Harding, Hor- that it was perfectly tanner anh gr oerag — igs their ree a ‘a} pleasure in laying before this meeting a letter from a has done so. Mr. Phillips attaches great, but notut 5 
- 4: : r ’ " p é s y : Fi g | “te » +e ‘ ahi? al 
to free America’s chief disgrace—namely, her internal jace Walker, Jonas Perkins, Thos. Mann, Thos. A. } ‘ 928 a y, : as ee ee eee, fee ates caimereed highly respectable and noble minded American citizen, | deserved, importance to the question which, during tte 
« ll, A COTT >! 
: - >» Fiwin FE + wr} Lowell, Aug. 28, 1839. 0. S$ . children between the ages of 7 and 12! | now in this ¢ —Wendell Phillips, Es f Bos- : “ matt . te 
ific in slaves.” * With diflidence, yet with firmness, I | George, Nathan Aldrich, Edwin E. Forbush, N. W. | ein On the 28th J Bar Gal: : DOW th SMa COCR lips, Esq. of Bos last twelve months, | have more than once hadtl 
SST Sarees ; ti ; h Alien, Smith Pond, Galen Carpenter, Geo. N. Apple-| = ——————_—_——— Jn the 25th June, 1539, Spain concluded a supple-{ton. This accomplished scholar and warm hearted honor of bringing before you. You are told that 
re p 2S y , 8 F, . . Jt A , rw > ¢ mae re - i. e, - . . - o's 
must venture to express my own conviction, t vat | mle Be Alley, Handel Pond, Silas Ripley, D. Builer, LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. mentary treaty with Great Britain for the suppression | abolitionist, who has for a time relinguished the pur- successful prosecution of certain plans to raise andi 
internal slave trade of this country, though differing in Joseph Clap, Jr.—55. i . of the slave trade. The Ist article declares ‘the | suit of an honorable profession that he may devote ‘generate India, seals the fate of the slave systemd 
circumstances from the African slave trade, is the a , ee: } Tonrrincrorp, Ct. Sept. 1839. slave trade on the part of Spain to be totally and final-{ himself to the cause of his efsiaved conntrymen, has America. This is just—this is true. Bat do thee 
same with it in principle; that itis utterly unlawful The Chair then announced the adoption of the reso-| Broruer GaRnison : ly abolished in all parts of the world ;’ and by the 2nd/done me the honor to address to me the letter which projects respecting India admit of success—are tq shall 
s I pre 5 s lution, This was denied by Rev. Chas. T. Torrey,) 4 few items, showing the interest that is felt in some \article, Spain provides that within two months after |] hold in my hand, and which I shall submit entire, as sack en sechiammend themselves to reasonable a# I the Ga 


and spurious, and opposed to the very nature of a 
healthy commerce ; that it is a blot on the escutcheon 
of their free and mighty sation, in the sight of all the 
nations of tie earth.’ If Samuel Philbrick read this, 
and much more to the same import ia the anonymous 
publication, I am surprised at his groundless asser- 
tions. To the Jatter part of the communication, I see a 
reply by Isaac Hopper, and as he does not allude to 
other parts of Philbrick’s letter, it may be concluded 
that he endorses it as true, which was one of the in. 
ducements why I have used my pen. I shall not, for- 
Want of paper, go into a discussion of what Samuel 
Philbrick has written, dut simply remark that I am 
not quite satisfied with Isaac T. Hopper’s explanation, 
nor Phiibrick’s rejoinder; nor his second thrust at 
Gurney. So far as | understand the situation of Friends 
in North Carolina, as respects this question, it is, that 
many years since, they made it a dishonorable offence 
to hold men in bondage. The laws of the State made 
it impossible to manumit their slaves, so that individ- 
uals were between two horns of a dilemma, and the 


who moved that the names of the women who had 


ton Pond gave an invitation to the friends of the new 
organization to withdraw to the vestry. Alter the 
friends of the new organization had withdrawn, the 
fullowing resolutions were unanimonsly adopted : 


Resolved, That the attempt which has been made 
this day to deprive women of their constitutional right 
of membership is unworthy of any persons calling 
themselves abolitionists, and meets our most unquali- 
fied condemnation. 

Resolved, That the firm and consistent course pur- 
sued by the Vice Presidents, who have this day perfurin- 
edthe duties of the Chair entities them to the grati- 
tude and confidence of the society. 

Resolved, That itis the solemn and imperative duty 
of every professed minister of the gospel 10 beara 
faithful pulpit testimony agoinst the sin of slavery ; 
and that we cannot recognize those who neglect or re- 
fuse to perform this daty, as minisiers of Him who 
came to preach deliverance to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to then that are bound. 

Resolved, That it is as meonsistent and sinful to 





| parts of Connecticut in the eause of the slave, and ex- 


voted upon the question be omitted. This motion the | posing the hypocrisy of some who profess to be thor- 
Chair pronounced out of order ; whereupon Gen. Pres- | ough abolitionists, may not be altogether unserviceable 


lin extending the holy principles of christian liberty. 
I went to Hartford, a few weeks since, for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the anti-slavery women there, 
and seeing whether they could not be roused to do 
something more for-the cause than hitherto they had 
done, they having newly formed a society and then 
|sat quietly down. Being a stranger there, a friend 
| called with me on S., the minister of the 4th Congre- 
pone Society. He gave me a very hearty welcome, 
} and expressed much pleasure on hearing my errand ; 
| said he would do every thing in his power to assist the 
laudable undertaking, for it was just what was needed 
lin the cily—there were many warm-hearted women 
| there whose energies only needed directing, to make 
them ver; efficient. He then proposed calling a meet 
ling of the ladies and appointed the day. ‘The notice 
lof this, which stated distinetly that’I should addres 
jthe meeting, he read the next day from his pulpit,- 


the exchange of ratifications ‘a penal law shall be 
promulgated throughout the Spanish dominions, in- 


shail shall under any pretext whatsoever take any part 
in the traffic in slaves.’ 
every vessel condemned by the Mixed Commission 
Court, shail be ‘broken up entirely ’ 


trade. 

From the Ist January, 1829,10 1 Jan., 1836, 
Spanish slavers, with 8,312 slaves were condemned by 
ithe Mixed Court at Havanna. The slaves thus illegal- 
| ly imported are manumitted, 

{ In the six months from 30th June to 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1838, eleven Spanish vessels were condemned by 
the Mixed Court, at Sierra Leone, merely fur being 

| fitted out for the trade, havihg been capiured before 

they had received a single slave on board. 

On the 2d Nov. 1848, the Queen of Spain issued a 
‘Royal Order’ to the ‘Captain General of the Island 
of Cuba,’ directing him ‘to apply the strongest zeal 
in dictating the necessary measures for preventing this 
deplorable contraband, obliging the local authorities to 
prosecute with energy those who are engaged in it. 
and bring the perpetrators before the competent tritu- 
nals for their exemplary punishment.’ A copy of this 








| and sold piece- 
meal, to prevent it from being again employed in the! means of a British India Society. This letter will 


29 


;a document well entitled to your consideration, not 
| less on account of the importance of the topics which 


flicting severe punishment on Spanish subjects, who| it discusses, than for the elegance and force of the 


{ : * 
language which it employs. J am particularly struck 


The 12th article requires that} with the just and statesmanlike views which Mr. 


Phillips has adopted, in reference to the recent atiempt 
| to bring the subject of India before this country, by 


bring me by a natural process to the subject upon 
which I am peculiarly anxious to address you 
to-night, and upon which I shall dwell for a few 
moments, if you do not see cause to dismiss me. 
(Cheers.) 

The following is the letier :— 

‘My dear Thompson—I am very sorry to say no to 
your pressing request, but I cannot come to Glasgow, 
|duty takes me elsewhere: my heart will be with you 
though, on the Ist of August; and I need not say how 


} 
j 


“ {much pleasure it would give me to meet, on that day 


lespecialiy, the men to whom my country owes so 
much, and on the spot dear to every American abo- 
litionist, as the seene of your triamphant refutation 
and stern rebuke of Breckenridge. I do not think any 
lof you can conceive the feelings with which an Amer- 
fiean treads such scenes. You cannot realize the debt 


practical men? Theyare. First, we pomt to theca 
tinents and islands of America. We say, see bert, 
nearly six millions of human beings in slavery, ir 
a torturing lash and a vertical sun. Look next 10 
| rica—hourly rept by wars, aud plundered of her cli 
dren—look at the irrefragable figures of Mr. Buriot, 
which have demonstrated the soul-harrowing tut 
that a thousand human beings are, during omey i. 
and twenty hours, butchered with steel, of bar — 
gold, that the slave systems of Chmstian — 
may continue. (Hear.) You ask, why this blowy : 
inhuman sacrifice of helpless beings—wby this 10k 
‘nal machinery of whips and chains, and stocks ale 
coflars? I answer, that you may clothe yourselves 
cotton—that you may drink coflee, and sweeien you 
draught with sugar—that you may dine on nee, of . 
gale yourselves with tobacco. (Cheers) Sir, tl 
man to drop from the clouds, and to be told these things 
he would naturally fer that these articles wert oe 
pensable—that they could be grown ouly io Lane 
ihat they could be produced only by slave babe oe 
from Africa alone could slaves be procured, a ee 
they could only be kept at work by ee ae 
employed. (Cheers.) What would he Wink 


: I E pse articits 
would he say, if he were told that all these arti i) 
nna which ine sare 








yearly meeting appointed a Committee to whom those : : of gratitnue he feels to be due, and is eager to pay to, {might be raised in the country fie 1 extensité 
el | support pro-slavery ministers, as itis to vote Dro: | pon: i oe 4 . S = order was alsosent to the naval e F > pit a : a. oo 4 r . t } rable and extene 
who chose to continue members of the Suciety and | eae e winleoers ie te lor pro ) Taking a note of introduction from S., we called on fos I po prove wore J # is coanen oan phe sla | those who have spoken in behalf of humanity, and had been dragged—that honorat rn ocessit 
: y td 7 ~~ a eh | awes ; Sahin : eS ’ s a0) rith the forces | | a hit’, Maas > “ross the wate commerce misht be carried on without the becees? © 

held slaves, might transfer them ; and they were, I Resolved, That the admission of women to vote in| Dr. Hawes. He, soon after our introduction, frankly jander his command, toward carrying into effect the |™ hose voices have come to him across the water. Cheets 


|The vale of Leven, Exeter Hall, Glasgew, and Bir. 





wars, and without the horrors of slavery* | 





ehev eld i ' ur the yearly meeting; b ithe meetings of this society, in the language of | stated that he could not strike hands with me becaus: | beneficent wishes of her majesty.’ : mS ’ : , ‘ > peopl ate 
believe, he id in trust forthe yearly meeting; but in the ing t ciety, the langu age of the | e Boceam’ | beneficent wishes of her majesty. | mingham, are consecrated spots—the land of Scoble | What would he think ,* told, that the people 4 
no sense of the term were they used, or treated as slaves. | Executive Comtmirctee of the American A. S. Society, | [ was a non-resistant and went for ‘woman's rights It appears from a letter addressed the 20th June, | and Sturge, of Wardlaw and Buxton, of Clarkson and | the chief consumers, anu, therefore, the princips! § . 
; ‘being grounded on the phraseology of its coustiiu-| ? r : | 1$38, by the Spanish Secretary of State, to Sir Ge ro x _y : . . t2 ‘ary deeet : spire Ob Wee 
, . . P > aie » oF . : —_ > ed " p aes - . i . 5 b : ar) PN orge | a: “ the an ; 6 , 7 . pad slav , have an er} 
In course of years, those who had thus conveyed their tion, cannot be justly regarded as pn eT she enei-} yet, as for non-resistance, the doctrines were s i Vilhers British Minister at Madrid aed it is lawtal| O'Connell, is « hallowed ground’ tous. Would I could | porters of American slavery, hav hin 
: y reg ‘ag iers, Sh Minister at Macria, that it is lawfo own—whose beauty canvot be exageel 


Slaves were removed by death, and in several instan- 
ees their children, or heirs at law, were not mem- 
bers of the Society, and commenced suits for reducing 
their persons to bondage. At first, Friends succeeded, 
at heavy expense, in defending these suits, and the 
people multiplied considerably, so that in after years 
there were still stronger inducements, to say nothing 


ety in favor of any controverted principle, respecting 
j the equal rights of women to participaie in the man 
agement of public affairs.’ 
| tesolved, That this society still continues to have 
j unwavering confidence in the Massachusetts A. S. 
Society, and in iis Board of Managers, and that we 
again pledge to support it, to the extent of our ability. 
tesolved, That the course pursued by the Exeen 
tive Commnittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 


| foolish that he did not fear their spreading ‘ twenty rod 
\ from Boston, and as to the woman's-rights question, i 


| was still more contemptible ; but, because I had im- {then only ‘provided he carried the documents proving | 


bibed those harmless ideas, he could give me ne coun 
j tenance, because they were so odious that they beough 
| the great and glorivus cause of emancipation into dis 


repute. (Wonder how it is that such insignifican 


only for a ‘legitimate proprietor of slaves’ to transport 
jthem from one port in Cuba to another by sea; and 
his legitimate propeity.’ 

' 


| been smuggled into Cuba in detiance of treaties and 
laws; they kner the men and children they bought 


iwhich they have rebuked the apathy, and denounced 


| be with you, to thank the English abolitionists, in the 
| Slave’s name, forthe great experiment they have tnied 
jin behalf of humanity—for proving, in the face of the 


, world, the safety and expediency of immediate eman- 


. | cipation—fo | g e demonstratio . 
Ruez and Moatez admit tnat they bought these ar. (cll on—for writing out the mous ion of the 


jricans out of a cargo which they well knew had just! 


problein, as if with letters of light on the blue vault of 
Heaven—to thank them, too, for the fidelity with 


the guilt, of the American church, in standing aloof 


4 . agstiessiy 18, 
extent is limitless—whose scil is exhaustiess:) '™" 
° i by scores of B 


and whose population is reckoned shout coef 
'tions—from whieh they might obtain—Wie™” 
| cion—unburdened with taxes, unstained by cian 
that the wants and Juxuriwus appeutes of pens tl 
aye, and American nations could pe : Ce f 
' (Loud cheering.) What, | ask, woulé be the of 


; t 

: id these things 

{a visite another sphere, i told th t 
ja Visitant from ano her 3} Do the Aumeti 








et 


. . bi? Ya . ws Sua l tittle thines . 7) nt —s i natended to hold asslaves were entitled t- oir free-| ' ? 
of the greatly enhanced value of bones, muscles, and salient tantinen dadenthintenilatidesdmmmetednn halite | little things do so much harm—and make so mucl a t 5 ig ar a offici a hha free from this great struggle fur freedom in modern times. | How do these things come to poss? vanish Columsts 
: “ s su a a . >, anc n e i 4 a el : » - . . . ’ re ( é - 
blood of men, to commence suits anew ; and as I have ists Of this State, meeis with the é cided disapproba | noise.) eas <p ” tation which they now exhibit Sous bi ‘ ba The appeals and exhortations which have, from time cans, Brazilians, and I rier aig tis r Is the Wt 
st s ’ ‘ e sap - ‘z A sportatic +] H sre oblaimmec : ; tioaly 4 shtin i ng torres They 
go ¢ aie * toute pall for > as . al .< =, . ni ne, gone out from ar gy ay see » hav instinctively delight in inthetng t , tb 
learned, the judge ‘ tuld some Friends, they must leok | jjon of this society. | Before the day for the meeting appointed by S. ar | fraudulently and therefore void; and hence they are AN ut from among you may seem to have | J a z passion # No. 28) 





lfallen tothe ground in vain; but far from it: they 


ng, 


| of chains and slavery their ruling 


to measures for removing the people, as they could no Resolved, That in adhering to the constitution of|rived, | accidenially fell into company with S. T. | guilty of an act of atrocious wickedness, and ought io | have awakened, in some degree at least, aslumbering | love inoney-—they sce that we are a enterprising,” 

. 1 'y esi 7 : Dies 4 » j Aap Si. 5 iit awakened, s > Gegree i ast, as ye ey-—tney > _ Seiad are 

longer tbrow a shelter around them, for the law of the | Ur ne om i acting according to its regnlations,} Smith of the Advocate of Moral Reform. who was {be rezarded and treated as felons, subject by the laws | Church to a great sahbenial sin and they have strength. | genious, and fabricating nation—that here “pre e 

, 2 > ee : 3 we disciaim all responsibility . -xion Ww >| , ? " sarees lof . ? ntry y ge na ae cae a greg é al sin, : gih. ig Sy ee eet -ctions when 6 

State was clearly against them.’ I think they num- “se Mt Responsibility ag connexion with the | sonping a little while in H Telling her of my re |! theit own country to ‘exemplary punishment.’ | eneg greatly hands which were almost ready to faint | for their produce—that we ask no question) ag 
' | proceedings of those who have withdrawn from us for| . : . Yet these two ‘ gentlemen’ enter a complaintagainst | - ’ si { ‘e we give will support thei 

bered at one time above twe!ve hundred persons, and j}ception by S. and by Dr. H., she said I am well ac- . a". in the struggle with a giantevil. We need them still | buy—that the price we g 1 labor, and tbey {heft 
| | yced javor, 4s ¢ 


to effect their removal to ‘free governnieuts,’ contri- 
butions were solicited from Friends in England, and 
about three years since, a collection was taken up in 
(I believe) several of the Orthodox yearly meetings, 


| the purpose of forming a new organization. 

| Resolved, That those abolitionists whe go to the 
| polls are under the highest obligation to regard the 
| principles ef anti-slavery as paramount to ail the 
| party considerations of the day ; and that we will not 


| quainted with S. and wara 


| 


you now to put no confi- 
| dence inhim, for he will certainly tura against you 
jif De. H. is not for you. ‘If,’ said she, ‘the whole 


ciy were for you, his voice would rise above all the 


| the men they werethus wickedly and illegally holding | 
}in bondage, for piracy and murder; and our aathori-| 
;u ors J . :"|—give us line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
lties, with a full knowiedge of all the facts, sent to pris: | -. ee ' niet al, a ” 
- - - 
rs . > (fur success entirely on the religious se ent of the 
jor of their skin, would be generally regarded as most | + <a aes Ba ogee thn 


jon thirty individuals, for an act which but for the col- 


—spare us nota moment from your christian rebukes 
Our enterprise is eminently a religious one, dependent 


people. ft is on hearts that wait not for the results of 


hare but the instruments they use to 


| ministering a system of fe | 
, trade yant 
| fore adopt and iollow the trade My pects i 
} a , ‘ ps a 
and brokers in blood. (Cheers.) Scourge 


1 . »p-stealers af 
land bolts and thumbe-screws, men-sté ak , tie 
accompit 


ers ol Culler, 
vd ferrets 

drivel 
d drivel 
ha gre 
ly of out 


. 7 . | vote for any man as an executive officer or fegistator. | | heroic and praiseworthy. What wonld be the feeling | > } ’ » re eof gain by the supp) © 

toencourage and assist our Carolina Friends If who is not a fi p ‘. - tq | rest: bat now he will be loudest ag: eas | eee ree : 5} West India experiments—that look to duty, and not to | end, which is the reaping of §! * ea an anusiavely 
a frient of the immediate abolition of sfa-| Test; Sat now he vy udest against you.” Her | and conduct of this nz ds Tie: r : - t ; 2) ; | Tae . A yet we arean a i of 

H i | 3 y a act of this nation hadan American crew cap | consequences—that disdain to make the fears of one | unceasing demands. Aud yet ons to get nao 


am in possession of the state of the case, 1 believe 
they are all removed who are willing to go ; of course, 


very. 
Resolved, That the attempts now making to divide 


| words proved true ;—for, although I had three meet- 
j 


ings more there, he a-ed his influence against them. 


j tured and sold as slaves by a Barbary corsair, been 
; under similar circumstances carried intu London, and 


jclass of men the measure of the rights of another—that 
| fear no evil in the deing of God's commands—it is on 


nation—and yet we paid twenty mani 


Lonies 
, n colome 
the abomination of negro bondage 


our ow 
in np of oshet 


P ae and distract the rit sof s C e ‘ healt é > » “ma sald aaties for the conversi r 
Friends can exert no compulsory measures to induce by the feicnde cp peepee aD nap eee iy Calling on him just before I left the city, Tasked for | rgd taaaginy =. oc re Algerine her ler? | such that the weight of our cause mairly rests, and | —and yet we have societies (oF ines rbvere no incon! 
a , 5a auio eet our de- o Newgate under a charge of piracy and nu q - ° : . i 5 ” ples : » fyabie 

them to go out of the State, and the few who are left j cided condemnation ; and that we will ‘do all in our! 28 explanation. He gave several excuses for his cous | lobserve it siated in one oll the waepins ry a Seeonnos 0 Wnene,. pues ehagheecs will eau | os wo , Prur professions jastly suas 
‘ . > : - fer : s i . B } : — . Sy UG $s : . ‘at vress ! jtency here! re no oot : by poct 

are 100 old to go, or are so mixed up by conjugal bonds, | power, consistent with the principles on which we are | duct, whiffling from one thing to another, but they all | Africans will ‘undoubtedly be surrendered to the | a them such, that its na og progress — ene. ecier! Bes and to be branded as insincere oe ap 
associated, to keep the friends of our holy cause united} seemed to amount to this. tis @pon just such minds that your appeals have mos P : f i 


that they prefer the right of remaining, to the severing 


lf women were allowed to 


Spanish authorities.’ The Federal government inter- | 








While we are assembled here, to po! ch, if po 


A on the ori ; r . : . : leflect. I hardly exaggerate when I say that the sym- | ical? » may reach, 
of such near and dear ties. I may add, that the old, |“ Pee taps aes . . | address women, in large assemblies, they might take it feret to prevent the surrender of the Bambers, charged | pathy and clinches alta ol Britiek Gheistions are | peals across the Atlantic, that they @ n, might Bo a 
poor, or sick, are cared fur by Friends, and I thiuk the | held by the civil amc hype: pn fee On, S| into their heads to think it would not be wrong to pe amt € the British eer me and stil! later, | the sheet-anchor of our cause. Did they realise, that | sible, the conscience <a the Amerie coat in this 
, ths rig’ : pot, and not by individuals ; agree s 5 decided it had no power to sarrender a murderer to|\) + frequently de ; eri ice of thunder s TOM CVE ciaye—from evel! 
whole gabe ee is noteighty. Had I time, jand whereas, by the Constitution and laws of the U.S./ Speak, if mea were present—but, finally, after many | the Canadian authorities, Whence does it derive pow- moneys Bs Ble coo per get vel raed Berney poe “poreged with the produce of the paren yice ot 
I would copy this scrawl, so that the compositor-should mee eee ee oo beings are annually re-/twistings and turnings, he said, ‘I am afraid you will [er to surrender native Africans to Spain for a homi- pre ne ephaiding it they are charged with hostili- spinning jenny and loom employed  risees; Hyp” 
pot have so much trouble in decyphering it; but I ged toh rade — ote eae ou get the fidgets into our women.’ He thought it would | cide commuted in self-defence against Spanish felons? ty to Christianity itself, they would feel this. If we |slavery—‘ Woe unto you, os Missionaries: 
have it not to spare ; indeed, while Writing, I ought to | very rests on ail. the ne ge this’ Uetes nod po oe be well for me to talk to hutle knots ef women in pri- wens oiacas ieckamene over = Africans, | construe a text in favor of liberty, it is set down to |erites, for you ome ed land, to denounce | 
: = . ? : ecency and justice, to safe sudic ; ; is monstrances, O : 8 you your 
baye been in the harvest field. a part only. vate houses, but not to large assemblies, in large y Justice, 10) nartiality and prejudice. A Eiropean construction is arian of holding men in bondage, while yepieout 


Thine truly, 
JAS. C. FULLER. 
(* Oar friend Philbrick will doubtless reply to the 
above, if he thinks it worth while. Needing a few 


Resolved, That the A. B. C. F. M. and all other be- 
nevolent institutions which receive into their treasur- 
ies the price of human beings, and the avails of unre- 
requited toil, and permit slave-owners to participate 


houses. I told him that I considered Dr. H. his con- 
science-keeper, which he did not deny. In the course 
of conversation with him, he said himself and Dr. H. 


try their kidnappers also? 
I am sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 


Lewis Tappan, Esq. WILLIAM JAY. 





decisive. Our rebukes lose much of their force, when 
they are represented, though falsely, to spring from 
personal hostility—from a zeal which undue attention 
toa single subject has made to outrun discretion. 
Your appeals sink deep—they can neither be avoided 


selves siay at home to raise the wages -- on 
ness—the price of blood—and feed se svemselves 
pidity of those who are willing to 5¢ N 


‘ desife } 
‘ou in the service of sin. All this we should 


: vata fin their management, virtually sanct.on the slave sys.| 4 Serious doubts of the propriety of their allowing ig nes gga ars—or if the country were 
lines to oll the column, we will just observe, that ia tem, and are ~ sane Be the con fidescs and seltunkge themselves to be identified with the ubvlitionists, be- (= The New-Haven papers announce the death of vd pe eas any such pretence, and rope first wid oad co ua ; the world. How pun ee | pot: 
our opinion, brother Fuller has not been altogether |of christian abolitionists. an of the Africans, named Soar, from the Amis—! sult must be conviction. Distance lends them some Holm is in existence—while India is a2 jntegra' ye 


cause the cause had assumed a political aspect ; but, 


tad. He died on Wednesday last, and was buried the 


thing of the awful weight of the verdict of posterity. 


he New 
tion of our own domiwions? Why Peake io Mt 


successful in vindicating his friend Gurney. But we Sinie Calcutta—Mobile to Bembay—Cu 
sto ‘mp 


(* We are compelled to defer till next week the 
Be have not room to say more—: ] 


May they never cease. Let the light of your exam- 
remarks we have to make on the above proceedings } 


pie shine coustantly dpon us, till our Church, beneath 

















said he, if the abolitionists will disband and leave the 


; : same day. There“are one or two more still ia a criti- 
glorious enterprize to the ministers, we will carry it ; 


cal state of health 
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the principal sup 
an empire of their 
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freemen famishing by millions on 
Ganges and the Jumna, that you may 

tne banks of the Gambia and the St. 

ote asd them to their hated task oa the banks 
ee, and the Potomac? (Great cheering.) 





sarpyt a : 
sel see, you feel the crime of despising 
06D; Foon and that imieresting race, on 
eo, eloguent ay appeal bas been made, in 
~ ‘odmiradle specch of my gallant 
yee oy eperal Biggs. (Cheers.) You are not 
x z me 088 your remoustrances against sla- 


oo pot required to forego any of the com- 
_ of life, or to cireumsecribe your trad- 
or to go to War with piratica) nations, 
nating dutres, or to entor e jorgotten 
together congresses of mations ; but 
iy, and energetically, to mprove 
y—to employ your own husbandmen 
rn soll—in a word, to put into opera 
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‘ the fewest possitie words, 
L ~ounds on which I deem it the duty of 
i of such a meeting as this in particular, 
esuse ot India. India, in itself consid- 
of our regards. It is the largest, rich- 
a »yailable pocuon of out terntery. The 
ra buodred malion ig number, are 
u acute, and industricus— 
«in need of am interposition to save 
“4 , pressive system which is breeding 
a aod wining disease, and famine, and 
er joteliectual condition reguires our con- 
t aid. Various kinds of slavery exist 
’ »w be inquired ito and abolished, if with- 
t t sphere of our authority in that coun- 
ants of India, if raised from their 

f poverty, would beeome the best and 

¢ surplus manulaciares of our 
eal condition of India must 
every philanthropic effort, 

» of dominion is the attachment 
way. Look then at India by it- 
miles of territory. — 
rees to be explored?) One hundred 

rants. Ought oot their wants t+ be 
They are poor, they must be fed—they 
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, of square 
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he oust be coneiliated—they are industrious, 


a our patriot- 
ane ippealed to in behalf of British 
xt ground is the anti-slavery aspect 

». Lsee the battle of freedem for the 
must be fought om the plains of India. 
every moment guilty of great incon- 
me, while we neglect India, and sup- 
stems of America. I see that, in the 
( ladia, we have inexhaustible mate- 
» slavery appeals to this country ;—appeals 
which men are moved to 
I see that we possess, as a 


are 


motes by 

ed to action 
er ol smmediately diminishing, and ql- 
estroying the slave-trade and slavery, by 
ndiuen of the natives, and developing 
es of India. that we are 
msiances of fearful responsibility, and 
our profession before men, or 
es belore God, unless we use the 
placed in our hands. I see, finally, 
yaitention to India, and exhibiting our 
rtul principles of action, we secure 
pport of thoughtful, practical, and 
—men who would turn from us if we 
‘ly upon moral machinery against 
reaptal aml trade were sustaining 
nus when our precepts and our 
pond, and the trath of our doctrines is 


1 see 


by the performance of our duties. I 

well, as T intended, upon the open- 

rod the acquisition of worth which 

ior to trace, Which | might have done 
extraordinary progress which has 

owth and exportation of every ar- 

received the least encouragement— 

linseed, &c. The elacidation of these 

must be deferred to another opportu- 

i must, however, go back to the points men- 


vir distiuguished visitor, General Briggs. 
guised that there is a great work to 

» India can reward the industry, or ob- 

of the capital and enterprise of this 

1 isto this work that I want you and 

y ailarge to gird yourselves. I remember 
i given me by a friend to day, who said, 
not deal in the stale vague talk about 
eat,’ which means any thing or noth- 

ise to interpret it, but tell us what In- 

how we are to get it.” I say then, that 

at of India, which shall deserve the 
will reduce and forever fix the land-tax, 

» curse of the country—blighting its 
g stertilily over the soil, and redac- 
to the stateofa beggar. When In- 
with good government, her ancient In- 
be respected, her municipal machinery 
e employed, her native teachers will be sent to 

mc appropriate eccupation, her rivers will be ren- 
ible, roads aad connecting canals will be 

ind the produce of the land will be admitted 
upon the principle of reciprocal duties. 
vilask—how are these things to be obtained ? 
ewer, by agitation, by discussion, by petition — 
has a Beard of Control, but India 
wwther Board. The board of control she wants 
dsisting of the whole British people— 
lams of misery—awake to thew own in- 
e of their responsibiltty, and determined 
Let these things be brought to pass, 
which has bound India shall be broken 
‘heard erying, from the banks of the 

i Ganges to the myriad population of cur 
re, ‘ Arise, shine, for your light is come’ 


Hinko shall raise his head and smile—the earth 
r increase--the riches of the East, not 
aie ¢ ant pearl alone,’ but the bountiful 


istrious cultivator, shall find their way 

is, and all who have labored to suceour 

vate Lodia shall rejoice in the reflex intla- 

tenevolence, Sir,d will conclude. I re- 
‘prospects which are opening for Tnidia. 


‘the results which will, through India, be 

tt for the rest of the world. I call upon the 

A cand the children in Africa to rejoice 
ecially dol call upon my country to awake 
tase of her dread aceountableness to God, for 


ghty power by which she can control 
sand the fate of a large proportion of the 
race. (Loud cheers.) 
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spised white people,—are compelled 
h cases, they are not charged so 
ers. This, at best, is mean and 
' we are informed that a case oecur- 
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; le colored men, (William 
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LWo rear tal 
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‘ich Was notonly extremely filthy, bat in 
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hings—a buffalo skin filled with coal dust, 
Y rags, &c” And 


pay the same far 


notwithstanding, 
as those who ot- 
’ For their remon- 


The act 


{ class of cars 
ived ouly abuse io return. 


» Wiliam Goodell is writing with much 

Zenovia Herald, against the Unitarians, 
a) Levyond the pale of Christianity. He 
"ght to do so, even though he is the ed- 





vagal 


0 ant; averw 
_“Siavery journal; nor are we aware that 
~ “8 aoolitionists make any clamor about 
~S* We cay —a } 
., 480t help thinking what a tumult would 


tied » 


“SUGSt xs, if we should give our views of 
. "ie Various sects, in the same excellent 
‘he best and freest religious periodical in 
Well worthy of an extensive circulation in 





Meld ay. 204 especially in Massachusetts ) It 
Uren, be Said, we think, that we were taking 
Riaze of 


» “af abolition influence to propagate our 


sp, . tas, and that we were dragging in ¢ for- 
,. —~iiters.* » + de 
Nias » ‘0 the injury of the anti-slavery cause? 
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should thus be subjected to the inconveniences and 
hardships, almost intolerable, when they are equally 
as much interested in the maner as Faw mysell, and 
have it in their power, by giving a litle further as- 
sistance, to relieve me from a portion of the burden, 
and enable me to labor much more efficiently for the 
attainment of oar great and important object. 
The last number of the Genius of Universal Eman-| , ! do not wish to speak boastingly of what | have 
¥ Slon detokes afin dune, of essayed to do, in advocating the question of 
‘cipation announces the sudden se OF Ms veteran) African Emancipation : and I detest the idea of mak- 
‘editor, the great anti-slavery pioneer, the self'sacrific- | ing a cringing appeal to the publie, for aid in my uu- 
ing, indefatigable, disinteresied friend of bleeding hu- | dertakings. I om willing to work ; ewd can support 
manity, BENJAMIN LONDY. Among the many j")selt: mere cs gets: ae oe + ami 
_ a . . ° sf Tr > Ut st ©) 
philanthropists who have been providentially raised aie siiiies. and imevery possible manner, it may 
up, from time to time, in Various couutries, to plead | por be amiss to inform those who take an interest in 
ithe canse of Africa and her enslave! descendants, no/this publication, that 1 have (within the period above 
one has labored more assiduously, or surmounted more | Mentioned) sacrificed several thousand dollars of my 
formidable obstacles, or exhibited more coarage, or /¢"™ hard earnings; have travelled upwards of five 
pea. : arage, OT inousand wiles on vot, and more than tweoty thous- 
encountered greater hardships, or showa more self-de- jaud in other Ways; have visited nineteen of the Siates 
nial, perseverance, and elasticity of spirit, or deserves of this Union, and held more than two hundred public 
to be held in more gratefal and abiding remembrance , romps with os view of a ae known ry 
, ity. th Da adie ee . cc.—und in addition to this, have ror wo 
by posterity, than my departed coadjutor. I have ev er) voyages to the West Indies, by pn wt the lib- 
regarded him with high respect and strong affection, | .,4 


}eration of a considerable number of slaves has been 
aud spoken of him, both in pubiic and private, in terms effecied, und | hope the way paved for the enlarge- 
of strong commendation, while living; and now that|meot of many more. What effect this work has had, 
‘he rests trom his Jabors in death, I wish to bear fresh |i wring the attention of the public to the subject of 
\ , , eaten Le chien h jthe abolition of slavery, it would not become me to 
$s , ; —consign 7 > sefntl 
estimony to bis worth—consigning to obivion the | <ay though I have carefully noted every thing rela- 
memory of whatever may have recently escaped from | tive thereto that came within the range of my obser: 
his pen or lips, tarough the sudden irritability of asan- | vation. Of this, others, who have acquainted them- 


'guine temperament, having an invidious bearing to-|5*/¥és with the matter, mast judge.—Bat IT am fully 
| persuaded (fat soinething of the kind is greatly need- 
}ed, and may be instrumental in doing much good. 

To Bensamin Lunpy, more than to any other human | There is not another periodical work, published by a citizen 
being, am I indebted for having my attention called to | of te United States, whose conductor vane treat upon the 
the wretched condition of the slaves in this liberty-wor- prs contd oe sa che requires, and pte, “toga 
shipping, slavery-idolizing country. He it was whol nen coon sa pga fir —etiarpacngcline si nyp te ng 
z; yrcousiag . : shall persevere in my. eflorts, as usual, while the 
| first informed, quickened, inflamed my mind on the | means of duing it are afforded, or until more efficient 
{ subject of American slavery, and by whom I was in- advocates of the cause shall make themselves known. 
iduced to consecrate my life to the overthrow of that || shall now devote my undivided attention to this pub- 

: : ‘ : lication, and endeavor to make it as interesting as 

! ! » } : a s $s 
; dreadful system o i f. ; Or 4 
P re sacs wie wl — *, arehee, nny omg) possible. I will neither be cajoled by the smiies nor 

has beeu achieved in the cause of liberty, through my |awed by the frowns of any to a dereliction of princi- 
jinstrumentality, let him have all due credit. Bot Iam_) ple, or an abandonment of the cause. My humble ex- 
| not the ouly person, whe lives to acknowledge the per- | ¢Ttions shall be directed to the one great end—my whole 
(self shall be devoted to the holy work—my march shall 
' . Th i alia a | be steadily owrard—and neither sectarian pride, party 
ple and earnest entreaty. Thousands siand ready 0 704) nor even persecution itself, from the ‘ powers that 
|testify how much they are indebted to him, under God, | be,’ or that may be, shall taru me to the right hand or 
_for their conversion to the side of emancipation, from (the left. If [ obtain a reasonable patronage for the 
!a state of total apathy to its success. Generations yet na it shall go on, upon the principle that it ever mar 
se Ee ; i id the 
}unborn shall rise up and call him blessed. It is the ene. when wonder my immediate direction, setwi 
: : standing all the opposition that tyranny and malice 
| memory of the wicked that shall rot; but the righteous | can array against it. B. LUNDY. 
‘shall be held in everlasting remembrance. | 2 ; ; oe 
) Shall be hel ae sie occaemem Such was the indomitable spirit, the rare devo- 
juon of Benjamin Lunpy. 

The manner in which his own mind was directly af- 
fected by the wrongs and suflerings endured by our 
Slave population, was as follows. A native of New- 
In the year 1826-7, I became the editor of the Jersey, he in early life removed to Wheeling, Virginia, 

ac a Vera, Ce ‘ i ‘ 
| Nariona, Puuanrurorist, the first paper ever estrb- | age he westeed for yore aae Se decile me 
| lished (be it said to the konor of its founder, Rev. Wil- . ler, and afterwards carried on the business for him 
| liam Collier, of this city,) for the suppression of intem- self, having accumulated some three or four thousand 
Among the periodicals which I received by ) dollars by bis industry and economy. Wheeling was 
© =e y | > "e > 7 » 21} “4 " 4 
| way of exchange for the Philanthropist, was the Ge- the great thoroughfare of the domestic slave-traflic, 
| nius of Universal Emancipation, edited by friend Lvs-| through which coffles of slaves were continually ex- 
jpy. At that time, my mind was not mach enlightened | ported to ne ie. Roeth.. The gM a 40 wach rary 
| eles te eebael en (he? watare or extent of the elaues and oppression roused ap al) the tender sensibilities of 
| system ; but it almost immediately began to be deeply | his soul, and inspired him with a determination to de- 
| affected on the subject, as I perused the pages of the | vote the remainder of his days to the work of abolish- 
jishing slavery. Soon afterwards, he removed to Ten- 
ing previously ascertained that | began to sympathize | P&55€® 19 which State he commenced and for some 
| with him in bis great enterprise,) and providentially ©OMénued (with considerable peril to bis personal safe- 
| remained some days at the house where I then resided. | '¥) the publication of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
| The effect of his visit was, to increase my interest in ©!P2Uen— being countenanced by a few individuals, 
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| ward myself. 


} 


, sonal impulse that was given by his benevolent exam- 


‘ The words which he has uttered, 
Are of Freedom’s soul a part, | 
Ani the good seed he has scattered | 

Is springing trom the heart.’ { 


My first acquaintance with Benjamin Luxpy was as} 


follows. 


{ perance. 


‘Genius. In 1827, friend Lunpy visited Boston, (hav- 


} 
\ 
} 
' 


{the cause of the oppressed, and to enkindle a zeal (chiefly members of the Society of Friends, and draw- 
| which T trust will never be extinguished until the chain '%8 largely upon his own limited resources, to sustain 
lof the fast bondman is severed, or my body is entomb- himself in his mighty undertaking. At what time he 
;édin the grave. We at once endeavored to organize removed to Baltimore, f am not certain; from that 
jan anti-slavery society or committee, to co-operate for city, he wentto Washington in 1831; subsequently, 
| the extinction of slavery ; but we met with no success. he took up his residence in Philadelphia ; * and within 
A meeting of some very respectable individuals (sev- the last year, he located himself in Illinois,—the mur, 
}eral clergymen among the number) was convened to) “er of Lovesoy avowedly stimulating him to occupy 
jtake the propriety of this st@p'into consideration, and | ‘hat post of honor, because it was the post of danger, 
{to listen to Lunpy’s arguments and appeals. He might —but, in consequence of the difficulty of procuring 
as well have urged the stones in the streets to cry out} printing materials, he was enabled to issue but a very 
O the moral cow- | few nuMbDersS OF NIS pervaival verve bio punaninropic 
| ardice, the chilling apathy, the criminal unbelief, the |@7eer was terminated in death. 
| eruel skepticism, that were revealed on that memorable | His courage and perseverance were remarkable. 
My soul was on fire then, as it is now, in | Having resolved to espouse the cause of emancipation, 
" Every soul in the room | his first effort was to learn ‘the art and mystery’ of 
| was heartily opposed to slavery but—it would ter- | Printing, that he might establish an anti-slavery jour- 
| ribly alarm and enrage the South to know that an an- } nal. Without anyone to instruct him, he succeeded 
}ti-slavery society existed in Boston! But—it would |! acquiring such a knowledge of the business as was 
}do harm, rather than good, openly to agitate the sub- afierward of great service to him; and with an old 
lject! But—we had nothing to do with the question, | Press, types well worn, and coarse paper, he commenc- 
land the less we meddled with it, the better! Bat—/¢d his invaluable publication—taking its motto from 
might be formed, to be called | the Declaration of Independence, ‘We hold these 
, | truths to be self-evident,’ &c. The form in which the 
One or two only | ‘Genius ’ appeared varied according to circumstances 
‘ were but, as they had | —ectave, quario, folio, &c. Its circulation was al- 
| neither station nor influence, and did not rank among | ¥2Y$ too limited to defray its expenses ; and had it 
the wise and prudent, their opinions did not weigh | 8° been for the liberality of sympathizing friends, as 
Poor | Well as for the means which he had saved in his occu- 
'Lunpy ! that meeting was a damper to his feelings ; | P20" as a saddler, the paper could not have long 
| but he was not a man to be Mtterly cast down, come | supported the mountainous embarrassments which al- 
i what might. No one, at the outset, bad bid him ‘ God- pa invariably rest Pts such OB carpe. Prob- 
| speed’ im his merciful endeavors to deliver his en-|®%!Y noone, not even his most intimate friend, could 
' slaved countrymen ; and he was inflexible in his pur-/ *PPreciate the difficulties which beset his path, or im- 
}agine the number and severity of his trials. Millions 


| pose to persevere even unto the end, though unassist- | aa ip inet 9 : 
op, | OL ace,—even though endowed with much energ 
ed by any of those whose countenance he had a right | 0 OUF Face, —e 5 gy, 
jand animated with uncommon zea!,—would have fal- 
} . . 
tered and fallen in such a hopeless enterprise, where 
{ 


| Lunpy stood erect, storm-provf, 


jin behalf of the perishing captives. 


| oceasion ! 


| view of such a developement. 
} 





) perhaps a select committee 
}by some name that would neither give offence, no 
| excite suspicion as to its realdesiga! 

for bold and decisive action ; 


'very heavily, and the project was abandoned. 


to expect. 

Some time afterward, | went to Bennington, Ver- 
jmont, where I edited a weekly newspaper, called the | 
‘< Journal of the Times’—a considerable portion of | 

which was devoted to the cause of Moral Reform, | Cramped for the want of funds, the publication of 
the ‘Genius’ was often extremely irregular. When- 
jever he was compellec to suspend it, he would start on 
a mission to wake up the people by his personal ap- 
peals, and obtain new subscriptions; carrying with 
him all the head and colamn rules, &c. used inprint- 
ing the same—so that when a favorable opportunity 
presented, he would issue a number, no matter wheth- 
er atthe East or West, North or South! From the 
first moment that he put his hand to the plough, he 
| dees not appear to have even once looked back. On- 
ward, right onward, was his motio. He felt, he knew, 
that 


‘Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.’ 


Temperance, Peace, Anti-Slavery, &c. I wrote with 
‘so much zeal and heartiness against the slave-system, 
'as to induce friend Luxpy to make a visit to Benning- 
| ton, in order to persuade me to join him at Baltimore 
}in conducting the Genias of Universal Emancipation, | 
| which was then issved monthly, bat which he pro- 


posed to publish weekly, in case I accepted his invi- 
jtation. Iwas not long incoming to a favorable de- 
‘cision, becnuse the path of duty appeared very plain. 
| Accordingly, in the summer of 1829, IT commenced my 
labors in Baltimore, and continued them uatil the ensu- | 
spring, when I was thrast into prison for an al- 
) leged libel, in connection with the domestic slave-trade. | 
| My imprisonment was for the space of forty-nine days ;land therefore he sowed the more abundantly, as one 
and the sun itself was not more regular, day by day, , who walked by faith and not by sight 
\ during that period, in visiting my cell with his cheer. | Many an individual, from the time of Lay, Benezet 
ing light, than was my friend Luxpy. His sympathy, | and Woolman downward, bad exhibited unusual sym- 
| kindness and attention were all thata brother could! pathy for the wretched descendants of Africa, and 
After my release,—it being impractica-| pleaded their cause with consummate ability. But 





‘scatiered truth is never, never wasted,’ 





, Have showa 
ble for us to sustain the weekly publication of the ‘ Ge- }none of them seems to have realized how essential to 
,uius,’ in consequence of the limited patronage given the awakening of a Jethargic nation was a regular an- 
, to it, our editorial connexion ceased, and he resumed | ti-slavery periodical. 1. was for Lunpy to place a just 
jthe entire management of that pericdical, in a month-| and sagacious estimate upon the all-shaking power of 
jly form. How he bore himself, at that period, will the press. Thus he had a clear advantage over all his 
|be best shown by quoting his address to the public, | predecessors, and he improved it very successfully. 
| which is here given entire : | His courage was very early displayed, in that he se- 


Tas Epirorn to tut Pesiic. Again I find myself, 
lalone, at the editorial desk; and again I resume a! 
monthly correspondence with the readers of the «Ge-; 
nius of Universal Emancipation.’ I yet hope to have | 
the assistance of an amiable and taiented writer, | 
' whose services in the cause are invaluable, but the 
eare and responsibility of the publication develve en- | 
urely upon myseil. 


Nine years have nearly elapsed, since this work | 


| first made its appearance. During that period I have 
| witnessed many vicissitudes tn the affairs of lite ; 
, have experienced something of the fickleness of for- 
tune, aud a goed share of what the world calls hard- 
) ship and privation. From the commencement until 
very lately. i 
and it is believed in interest. 
| that presented themselves. have occasion illy produced 
some irregularity in its publication ; and this, togethe 
jer with the uapopalartty of the sabject upon whieh it 
treats, in a portion of the country, and the general 
; apathy among those who are {nenly to the underta. 
i king, have prevented as extensive @ circulation as had 
| been anticipated. The strong desire that I have ever 
j fel to contribute my mite towards the promotion of the 
good cause, bas induced me not only to make great 
exertions to issue a meekly publication, devoted to it. 
| but also to render what assistance I could in every 
{other way. Butl find that the people are not yet 
| prepared to go with me quite so far. To speak in 
| phrase, a la militarie, I am too near to the entrench- 
;ment of the enemy—and, of course, like a pradent 
soldier, must retreat a little, until our troops can 
‘screw up their Courage’ somewhat more. That they 
will, ere long go much farther, I feel well assured ; 
and I shall sull ‘fight on? and ‘keep the faith,’ 
hoping and beheving that a glorious victory will ulti- 
mately crown our efforts. 

‘That I shall yet have a severe struggle, for a time, 
even with the monthly publication, is to be expected ; 
—and I submit it to the consideration of those who 
profess a willingness to aid in promoting the work of 

ipation-——those who approve the course J have 


emane 
pursued—whether it be reasunable, or just, that I 


; 
} 
{ 





however, tt gradually increased in size, | 
The many difficulties | 


lected a slaveholding State, (Tennessee,) in which to 
commence his operations against the slave system. 
True, at that time, there was very little feeling on the 
subject at the South, and the murderous excitement 


/ which now prevails in that section was unknown, and, 


io some extent at least, unanticipated ; but, in ‘ beard- 
ing the lien in his den,’ there was real and imminent 
danger, and no man could predict what a day or an 
hour might bring forth. True, friend Luxpy, at that 


\time, aud for some years afterward, fuiled to prescribe 


the only might remedy for slavery—-immediate aad un- 
conditional emancipation—and therefore did not sue- 
jeeed in stwiking a vital part of the system; still, his 


{denanciations of the oppressors of God's poor were 
{hot and terribie, aod calculaied to bring down upon 

head, at any moment, the vengeance the 
;mob. In the course of his labors, he bad more thaa 
‘one barrow escape {rom assassination ; yet, | believe, 
‘he was never but ence brutally assailed, though al- 
|ways more or less exposed by his residence among 
| Slavehokiers. Some twelve years since, he was knock- 
jed down near the Post-Office in Baliimore, in broad 
|daylight, and im the presence of many witnesses, by 
j; Austin Woolloik, the notorious slave-trader of Mary- 
land—stamped upon repeatedly, and covered with 
blood—no one attempting to interfere until it was evi- 
dent that his life was in peril. This was a must cow- 
ardly attack. Woolfolk was athletic and powerful— 
Lundy weak and sickly, and restrained by religious 
considerations from making any self defence. © He 
was truly a lambin the jaws of the wolf. So badly 


i his of 





* He commenced a new weekly anti-slavery periedi- 
cal in Philadelphia, called the ‘National Enqairer, 
and Constitutional Advocate of Universal Liberty,’ 
which afterward became the ‘ Pennsylvania Freeman.” 








_} was he jojared, that he was confined! some time to his 
ichamber, aud perhaps never fully recovered from the 
effects of that assault. His cria.e was, that he had 
published an editorial article ia his paper, severely re- 
baking Woolfolk (iu connexion wish a tragical event 
that had just trans; ired, very similar 10 the case of the 
| Amistas.) for the hetflish traffic ia ‘slaves and soals of 
en’ which he way prosecuting. Woolfolk was tried 
for a breach of the. peace, on complaint uf some disin- 
ierested persons; but the trial was a mere farce. He 
iwas fined some two or three dollars, and cosis! J 
have heard it suid in Baltimore, that Woolfolk, afier 
he bad prid this paliry fine, retired with a rabble of 
congenial spirits to a neighboring tavern, where he 
; «treated ' them liberally—declaring that he had brought 








{a thousand deilars with him to pay for the assauh, and 
) that he could afford to pay at that rate fur a dozen such | 
beatings. 

It was friend Lunpy’s good fortune to have the as-| 
sistance of the late Exizazern M. Cuanprer, for seve- | 
ral years, inthe management of his paper—a young 
woman of extraordinary tal@nts, and completely ab- 
sorbed in her endeavors to let the oppressed go free. 
Her writings have been published in a volume, and 
are generally Known to abolitionists ; but her devotion 
to the cause has never been duly appreciated. 

Bensamin Lexpy was eminently a self-made man. 
He was never educated but self-taught. Indefatigable 
io whatever he attempted, he generally succeeded in 
his purposes. His mind was more active than robust, 
more ardent than capacious. As an editor, he exhibi- 
ted more than ordinary tact and talent, and always 
furnished an interesting and valuable sheet. His style 
of writing was brisk. sarcastic, fearless, witty, vigor- 
ous—at times rising to eloquence and sublimity—but 
frequenily careless and inelegant. Like almost every 
}condactor of a public press, he was necessarily com- 
| pelled to write his articles in haste, with little or no 
itime for revision. Considering the few advantages 
he had enyoyed, few_editors ever handied the pen with 
more dexterity or power than himself. A useful vol- 
ume might be compiled from his writings, aside from 
his epistolary correspondence. 

In his personal appearance, friend Lunpy, like the 
apostle Paul, was ‘weak and contemptible.” In my 
imagination, I had given to him, in shape and size, 
the figure of a Hercules ; and my disappointment was | 
great on finding him far below the average of mankind | 
in bulk and stature. I was almost tempted to say 10) 
him, as a beloved Irish correspondent of Dr. Watts, | 
on seeing that mighty dwarf for the first time, re: | 
marked to him—‘ Why, Sir, you don’t look as if you 
could say boo toa goose!’ ‘Boo!’ was the clever 
retort of the Doctor ; and I should have received as 
good a one in return, had I resorted to that pleasant 
banter—for Lunpy was a ready wit, and could make 
capital repartees. 

He was not a good public speaker. His voice was 
too feeble, his utterance too rapid, to interest or inform 
an audience; yet he never spoke wholly in vain. In 
private life, his habits were social and communicative ; 
but his infirmity of deafness rendered it difficult to en- 
gage with him in protracted conversation. How, with 
that infirmity upon him, he could think of travelling 
all over the country, exploring Canada and Texas, 
and making voyages to Hayti, in the prosecution of 
his godlike work, is indeed matter of astonishment. 
But it shows, in bold relief, what the spirit of philan- 
thropy can dare and conquer. 

Of a very sanguine temperament, he was apt to be 
sudden in his resentments, and choleric in his teel- 
ings; but, generally, he was affable in his demeanor. 
He allowed but little time for sleep—was ever bustling 
and basy—wrote with facility, and maintained an ex- 
tensive correspondence with the friends of emancipa- 
tion, both in this country and in Europe. 

Why it was that, for so many years, he seemed to 
labor almost in vain, and to spend his strength for 


nought, is easily explained. He nos sty neglected 
to advecete she decorine of immediate and uncondition- 


al emancipation, but treated it as visionary, up toa 
comparatively late period. Hence the vitality of the 
monster Savery was not reached by any of his darts; 
and though he was vehement in his denunciations, yet 
he failed to prescribe the right remedy for the disease. 
Every body agreed with him that slavery was an 
abominable system ; and they also concurred in his 
opinion, that it should not be hastily thrown down. 
No wonder there was little or no excitement in the 
slaveholding regions, in view of hisefforts! Suill, he 
regaraed with sorrow and displeasure the least degree 
of apathy on this subject ; for he felt that something 
ought to be done to deliver the oppressed, though his 
vision was not clear as to the precise method. While 
he was on a visit to Portsmouth, N. H. in 1827, a lady 
said to him—‘ Mr. Lunpy, what can we at the North 
do to abolish slavery?’ With strong emphasis he 
laconically replied—‘ Go to work! Take right hold! 
Hold on! And never give up!’ The answer was 
strictly philosophical ; but it was too general to be 
satisfactory to a mind groping for light. 

Another reason why friend Luxpy succeeded no 
better was, he did not bear any testimony against the 
inherent rottenness and injustice of the American Col- 
onization Society, until within afew years. On the 
contrary, he was rather disposed to view it with a fa- 
vorable eye, as a friendly ally; though he always 
declared that it could never do much toward over- 
turning the slave-system, and repeatedly expressed 
his fears that the American people were placing too | 
much reliance upon it. He made strenuous exertions | 
to open a great highway to Hayti, through which 
such emancipated slaves and free people of color as | 
wish to leave the country might travel toll free. The 
Haytien government seconded his efforts, and held | 
out strong enticements to emigrants ; but the plan did | 
not snuecced, to any considerable extent. Another fa-| 
vori‘e scheme of his was to form acolony of free col- | 
ored laborers in Texas ; and for this purpose, he ob.! 
liained encouragement of the Mexican government. | 
| He explored the country repeatedly, and had several | 
{ narrow escapes from death—having had two or three | 
attacks of the Asiatic cholera, &c., and sometimes 
being compelled to disguise himself while travelling | 
atthe South. The wresting of Texas from Mexico) 
hy an American bantitti put an ead to this project — | 
a project which, though prosecuted with great zeal } 
and benevolence, did not promise much good, nor ex- | 
cite much interest in the breasts of abvlitionists. I/ 
frankly expressed my views of its inatility ; and, for | 
so doing, excited his displeasure—so that the current 
of his feelings was in some measure changed towards | 
me, especially as circumstances had conspired to} 
throw him somewhat into the shade, and to make me, 
conspicuous in the eyes of the nation. I could not} 
but lament to see this change,but my respect and af- | 
fection for him were not at all abated by it. His Tex- | 
jan explorations, however, were providentially of | 
great service to the cause of human liberty; for the! 
knowledge which he acquired of the state of things in 
that country, he communicated to the American peo- | 
ple—and, without it, there is every reason to believe} 
that. ere this, Texas would have been annexed to our | 
Union, as an immense slaveholding territury. How | 
wonderful are the ways of Divine Providence ! 

For some time after the death of the lamented Love- | 
juy, no one stood forth to raise the editorial banner of | 
abolition in I!linois. Friend Lunpy’s spirit was SUIT: | 
red within him, and he resolved to remove his publi- | 
cation from Pennsylvania to that State. He took his | 
| position at Hennepin, and had issued a few nambers! 
| only, before his sudden exit. Much was expected from | 
j his experience, zeal and devotedness ; but it was not 
for him longer to tarry upon earth. Upon whom will} 
his mantie fallin the far West? The abolitionists of 
Iiinois should resolve, as one man, that the Genius of | 
Universal Emancipation shall be sustained until slave- 
ry is abolished in the United States. \ 

The biography of Bexsamin Lunpy shouid be given | 
to the public as speedily as practicable It will afford | 
me great Satisfaction to prepare it, provided I can be | 
put in possession of his papers and documents. 1 
gave him to understand, during our connexion in Bal- 
timore, that, if it should be my lot to survive him, I 
would be his biographer. Unfortunately, he lost a 
large portion of his most valuable papers and journals 
at the burning of Pennsylvania Hall—a loss that is 
irreparable ; but there are sufficient materials left to 
make an interesting volame, 

la 1831, I paid the fol.owing tribute, in the Libera- 
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tor, to this Worthy philanthropist, while he was living :|. 





‘ SONNET TO BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
Seif:anght, unaided, poor, reviled, comemned— 
Beset with enemies, by friends betrayed , 
As maiman and fanatic oft condemned, 
Yet in thy noble cause still undismayed ; 
tas thy courage covkd not boast! 
Less numerous were his focs, his band mose strong : 
Alone, unto a more'than Persian host, 
_ Thou hast undauntedly given battle long. 
Nor shalt thou singly wage the unequal strife ! 
Unto thy aid with spear and shield I rush 
And freely do I offer up my life, ‘ 
And bid my heart’s blood finda wound to gush! 
New volunteers are trooping to the fiejd— 
To die we are prepared—buat not an inch to yield. 


Now that he is dead, Iconclude this hasty sketch 
with the following effusion : 


SONNET—TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN 
LUNDY. 

Thank God, that though thy’ body Death has slain, 
Thy quenchiless spirit vothing could subdue ; 
That though thoa art removed from mortal view, 

Thou livest evermore—and pot in vain! 

Our loss is but thine everlasting gain ! 

Of Freepom’s friends, the truest of the true 
Wast thou, as all her deadly foes well knew! 

For bravely her good cause thou didst maintain. 

No threats could move, no perils could appal, 

No bribes seduce thee, in thy bright career :— 

O, many a fetiered slave shall mourn thy fall, 

And many a ransomed one let drop the tear ; 

A nation, wakened by thy trampet-cail— 

The world itsel{—thy memory shall revere ! 


The annual meeting of the ‘La Salle County Anti- 
Slavery Society’ was to be held in Lowell, Illinois, oa 
the 4th instant, at which it was expected an oration 
would be delivered on the death of Lunpy by Rev. J. 
H. Dickey. ht is scarcely necessary for me to suggest 
to the free people of color, the propriety of noticing his 
departure in a suitable manner. 


‘Tue Printer’ of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation gives the fulluwing particulars of his decease : 
OBITUARY. 

It has become our painful duty to announce to the 
friends of humanity, and to the patrons of this paper, 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of BENJA- 
MIN LUNDY, long the faithful and persevering edi- 
tor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. This 
distinguished Philanthropist closed his earthly career 
on the night of the 22d of August, from the prevailing 
disease of the country, the bilious fever. He had been 
unable to attend to the duties of his office for two or 
three weeks previous, but no alarming appearances 
were observed by his friends, until the day before his 
death. 

Thus is the world called upon to lament the depart- 
ure of one whose life has been devoted to benevolence 
and humanity—one whose strength has been exhaust. 
ed, and who has literally worm himself out, in the 
cause of the oppressed aud enslaved of our land, 
which tor eighteen years, has been the sole and en- 
grossing object of his pursunt, and for which he has 
toiled unremittingly and persevered with unwavering 
constancy to his end. Thousands of hearts, which al- 
ready beat with thankfulness for his sympathy, will 
bleed with anguish for his departure—and unnumber- 
ed millions of d:senthralled beings, in the course of 


.{ time, will look back with joy to his earthly pilgrimage, 


and hail with blessings the name of the pioneer in the 
cause of their emancipation. 

The philanthropists of this State have unusual 
cause for grief in this signal visitation. It was but 
lately that they were called upon to lament the fate 
of one who fell by the hand of violence, and whose 
shroud is stained with bleod—now another of the 
champions of liberty, permitted to labor for a season 
in this vineyard, by the inscrutable providence of God, 
has been taken away,—he has finished his task and 
delivered ap the trust committed to his hands. 

And there are many relatives and friends who have 
been made deeply to moura—the father 1s taken from 
his motherless childrea—another tink m the chain of 
affection in thes vosoms is broken. They have the 
sympathy of aclass who profess to feel for others’ 
woes, of every kind, and in every creature—and let 
the balin of consolation be administered from this re- 
flection, that a virtuous life is spent and a glorious 
course is run. 

Honor to his name and labors, and rest to his de- 
parted spirit!! When those who are now called 
great on earth-—heroes whose course has been marked 
with blood and misery—shall perish from the memory 
of men and fade from the page of history, or be re- 
membered in the lapse of time as the presiding spirits 
of the events of horror ;—then will his humble course 
of life be marked with beams of light imperishable— 
his unassuming spirit shall meet with its rich reward 
—and the fame of him who lived for others good, 
whose glory was not in the battle-field, but whuse em- 
pire was the human heart, shall be crowned with an 
unfading wreath by a world redeermea from bondage. 





LETTER FROM GEORGE THOMPSON. 

On the preceding page will be found an eloquent 
speech delivered at Glasgow on the Ist of August last, 
by our beloved friend, and also a stirring epistle read 
at the meeting, from Wendell Phillips. We bid G. T. 
God-speed in his new and glorious enterprise. 

Lonpen, August 20, 1839. 
My sBetoven Broruer : 

My heart is beating high with the hope that I shall 
see you, if not before, in the month of June next, when 
the friends of the slave from the four winds are to 
meet to deliberate upon the means of breaking every 
yoke. Surely you willbe here. Write and assure me 
that you intend, Divine Providence permitting, to re- 
visit these shores, O, there are multitudes who long 
to embrace you! All who saw you when you were 
with us in 1833, will be delighted to renew their ac- 
quaintance, and to congratulate you upon the majes- 
lic strides which the glorious cause has made. Come 
then and gladden our hearts. We must not miss you 
from our councils in Juné. I much wish to talix with 
you respecting oar East-India question. I feel con- 
vinced that you will approve the plan | am now rec” 
ommending, of enccuraging the labor of free men in 
the East, and of bringing the fruits of their industry 
into competition with the slave grown produce of the 
West. No mode of action can be more simple, or 
more in accordance with our principles and vows. 
Read the paper 1 now send by the hand of my friend 
Mr. Miles, of New Brunswick, and let me see, if not 
elsewhere, in the columas of the Liberator, the expres- 
sion of your views upon the subject. We are ail more 
than pleased with Wendell Phillips and his exceilent 
lady. lam very sorry they could not accompany me 
to Glasgow. Mr. Phillips's letterto me, which [ trust 
you have received, produced a most favorable impres- 
sion, and reflects much honor upon the intellect and 
heart of its author. 

1 have no time in this letter to dwell upon the recent 
afilicting dissentions in your body. Nothing that has 
occurred to try the faith and fealty of the advocates of 
the slave, bas distressed me more. My prayer is, 
however, that all may work together for good, and 
that harmony of feeling may at least be restored, if 
there cannot be identity of views and operations. My 
heart is continually with you. I follow you in all 
your movements, and rejoice with you in all your tri- 
umphs. May you, my brother, remain steadfast and 
immoveabie, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 

My best regards to Mrs. Garrison, and toall around 
you, who remember with Kindness the Englishman 
George Thompson. 

Believe me, ever yours, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 


GENEROUS DONATION. 

(> We offer our most hearty thanks to the Female 
Juvenile Emancipation Society of Pawiucket for the 
generous donation enclosed in the following letter, 

Pawrtvcket, Sept. Sth, 1839. 
Frienp GARRISON : 

Ata meeing of the Pawtucket Female Juvenile 
Emancipation Society, held January 191h,*1839, it was 
voted, that the society pledge $25 00 the present year 
towards the support of the Liberator. The society 
held their annual Fair the 14th of last month. By the 
blessing of the Goi of the oppressed, (and the recep- 
tion of donations from Boston and elsewhere, which 
they would most gratefally acknowledge,) they were 
enabled to raise an hundred and une dollars, clear of all 
expenses usually attending such Fairs. Having our 
hearts thus encouraged beyoud our most es a 
pectation, at a meeting of the society held August 2tst, 
1839, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we double our 


1 dis the amount. 
tor. Enclosed 6 ANCY L. BRAYTON, Secry. 


pledge to the Libera- 


, Washington street. 


Tue Amuistap. The public press has spoken out in 
iclear, decisive, honorable language, Tespecting the 
case of the Amistad. The universal feeling is in fa- 
vor of the prompt acquittal of Cinquez and his asso- 
ciates. Their trial was to commence at Hartford on 
Tuesday last, before the U.S. Court, but no intelli- 
Sence had been received from that city when our pa- 
Per Went to press, Thousands will watch the progress 
of this trial with intense anxiety and interest. Our 
readers shall be farnished wih a report of it. 

rr 


Youne Men or Maine! 
Anti-Slavery Convention w 
(Me.) on Wednesday next, 
M. An urgent invitation has been extented toas to 
be Present, with which we regret it will not be prac- 
ucable for us to comply. We trust the attendance 
will be large, and the proceedings spirited. 





The Young Men’s State 
it be held at Winthrop, 
Sept. 25, at 10 o'clock, A. 


> We are overwhelmed with applications from 
all quarters, as far as Pennsylvania, to give public 
addresses on the subject of slavery, and convince the 
people that we are no monster. At present, it will 
not be in Our power to gratify the wishes of our es- 
teemed iriends—even though the public should con- 
tinue tu regard us a ‘marvellous’ monster, and not a 
‘ proper man.’ 








IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECR. 
Mr. Epiror: 


I feel in duty bound to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
to God, the benefit I have received from Mr. D. 
F. Newton’s Institution for the cure of impediment of 
speech at the Marlboro’ Chapel. I have been afflicted 
with stammering for 25 years ; but, with Mr. Newton’s 
instruction, I can now read, declaim and eonverse 
with fluency and ease. I have also witnessed the 
same happy results on many others, who have been 
with me at the Institution. I can recommend his 
system with the utmost confidence, and his ability’ to 
cure the most inveterate stammerers,—who will de= 
vote the requisite ume and atiention to his instruc- 
tions, CURTIS CHAMBERLAIN. 

Boston, Sept. 12th, 1839. 

PS. This Iastitation is founded on principles pure- 
ly benevolent. The amount received from those able 
to remunerate is devoted exclusively to the cause of 
benevolence and the afilicted. 

Mr. N. expects to leave soon to resume his labors in 
Philadelphia, but will again visit Boston in the Spring. 





Dieo—In North Providence, on the 13th inst., Lors 
Sisson, daughter of Joseph and Priscilla Sisson, aged 
35 years. 

In the death of this amiable young woman was 
evinced a beautiful exemplification of pure submission 
and true resignation. Throughout a protracted illness 
of 18 months daration, not one murmuring expression 
}eseaped her; and she assured her friends near the 
| close, that she hac never asked for retura of health, or 
even mitigation of suffering, but only that she might 
be preserved in patience to the end. Death had no ter- 
ae and the world no charms ; and the only regret 








) 


ae 
}she felt in leaving it was, the grief it caused her 
\ friends. 

To the Jast she remained deeply interested in the 
oppressed condition of our colored brethren, and some 
‘of the last efforts of her failing strength were made 
in behalf of that cause she had early espoused, and 
which was so dear to her heart.— Communicated. 

North Providence, 9th month, 17, 1839. 











DIED—In Boston, on the 5th inst., Nancy Jasper, 
aged 55. She became a member of the First Inde- 
pendent Baptist Church in Belknap street as long ago 
fas 1815, and remained a member until her death. 
She was ever steadfast in that faith which was deliv. 
jered to the saints, and walked faithfully in all the 
ordinances of Christ. We believe she had chosen that 
| good part which shal! not be taxem away from ber, 
, and that she has entered upon her etermal rest. 
| Eu: usc TS AAS 











NOTICES. 
NOTICE. 
The next quarterly meeting of the Worcester South 
| Division Anti-Slavery Society will be holden at Mill- 
bury, on 3d day, the 8th of 10ih mo. (Tuesday the 8th 
{of October,) at 10 o'clock, A. M. All persons feelin 
/an interest in the great cause of freedom are invi 
| to attend, and all Anti-Slavery Societies in this Divis~ 
|ion are requested to send delegates. 
EDWARD EARLE, Sec’ry. 
Worcester, 9th mo. 16, 1839. 








{| The annual meeting of the N. E. Non-Resistance 
| Society will be held on Wednesday at the Chardon St. 
| Chapel, at 9 o’clock A. M. Notice will be given here- 
after of the tine aod place of the evening meeting, 
when the annual report will be presented. 


MARIA W. CHAPMAN, Rec. Sec'ry. 





PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 

A public discussion will be held at the Chardon St. 
Chapel, on Tuesday evening next at 7 o’clock, on the 
question of Non-Resistance, between H. C. Wright, and 
| Rey. Nathaniel Colver of this city. 

\ 








WORCESTER NORTH DIVISION. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Worcester North 
Division Anti-Slavery Society, will be holden at West 
| Boylston, on Thursday, Oct. 3d, at 9 o’clock, A. M., to 
| be continued, probably, for twodays. Itis hoped that 
{auxiliary Societies will send up large delegations, that 
the cause of the slave, in this vielnity, may receive a 


| new impulse. 

} EDWARD KENDAEL, Jr. See’ry. 
| Sept. 14, 1839. 
} 





MIDDLESEX CO. A. 8S. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Middlesex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held—God willing—in the 
Baptist meeting-house, South Reading, on Wednesday, 

the 2d day of October next, at l0o’clock, A.M. The 
meeting witl not only be for choice of officers, and do- 





jing all annual business, but for the free discussion of 
| oar principles—the interchange of friendly feeling— 
| for strengthening the hands and encouraging the hearts 
jof ‘all persons’ struggling in the cause of human 
jliberty. While, therefore, the members of the Society 
j are requested to govern themselves according to their 
constitutions,—o// the friends of freedom are earnest- 

ly invited toattend and do ‘ what they can,” to deliver 
}the millions in our land—‘ born free and equal ’— 

from the house of their bondage. 

HARRIS COWDREY, See’ry, 
Acton, Aug. 27th, 1839. 


NOTICE, 

The next Quarterly Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society will be holden for business, at 
the anti-slavery office, 25 Cornhill, on Tuesday, the 
24th of September, at 4 P. M. 

J. A. COLLINS, Sec’ry. 





Boston, Sept. 12th, 1839. 


NOTICE. 

The fourth annual meeting of the New England 
Colored Temperance Society will be holden, by divine 
permission, in this city, on ‘Tuesday, 24th of Septem- 
ber, at 10 o'clock, P. M. Moral Reform, and other 
| topics of deep interest to our cause, and the intellec- 
tual elevation of colored Americans, will be presented 
| to the consideration of the ae A full delegation 

from every city and town in New England are request- 
ed. Punctual attendance at the hour appointed is re- 
specifully solicited. 

Delegates, on their arrival in the city, are requested 
to report themselves at the Anti-Slavery Intelligence 
Office, No 36, Brattle Street, where information can 
‘be had in relation to board, and the place of holding 
| meeting. 

Per order of the Executive Committee-—Henry 
Weeden, Benj. P. Bassett, John Levi. 

JEHIEL C. BEMAN, Pres. 


Tuomas Coxe, Cor. Sec. 
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BECKWITH’S ANTI-DISPEPTIC PILLS, 
SO highly efficacious in disorders of the Senet 
Bowels, Liver, Spleen, Incipient, Diarrhea, ee 
Jaundice, Flatulency, habitual Costiveness, loss of Ap- 
petite, sick Headache, Sea-Sickeess, &e. ~~ pee 

Bishop Ives, Dr. Hawkes, Gov- Iredell, ¥t- i ne 
ter, Hon. E. Sianley, Rev. Wm. McPheeters, D8 
| many of the first physicians 10 this country, aye a 
lthuse who have furnished letters in re co 
| beneficial effeets resulting from po Ags t a 
| Supplied at JORDAN S, No. 23 st. wholexal a 
retail. Sept. 20. 











LADIES ARE. INVITED, 
dexamice JORDAN’S new Lace or Star 
| in yauoria Combs; alsu straight back and side 
| Combs, including over one hundred differeut pauerns 
and figures, at Store No.2 Milk street, two Soot a 
VICTORIA COMBS AND HAIR BANDS. 
A large variety of patterns of those articles kept con- 


stantly for sale at JORDAN’S Comb and Fancy —_ 
Store, No, 2 Miik street. Sept. 20. 


GARRISON’S FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS. 


JUST trom the nee —_ i ba cokers 
very Depository, vornhill, a : 
fore the Old ‘Colony’ Anti Siavery ae ew 
Scituate, Mass. July 4th, 1830, by Luow 
sox, pp. 40. Price G cents single, | 
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LIZERARY. _ a 


For the Liberater- 
SLAVERY’S worsT ILL. 
‘ the mind, oh! tremble and ae 3 
To lay rude hands upon God's mysterie: t 
: t, unrequited toil, 
eae once dewy wil ght’s close— 
m2 eek ‘neath scorching suns, to till the soil, 
poems. case and Juxury for those 
bad ger not for the captive’s wrongs and woes— 
And, when the parting rays of light grow dim 
O’er earth and sky, to seek a short repose, 
Forget, in sleep, that fetters bind the limb— 
His dearest wishes to another's will 


Tamely submit—not this is slavery’s greatest ill. 
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N-RESISTANCE. 


LETTER TO HENRY. C. WRIGHT. 
Nanaucset, August 31, 1839. 














Brorner Wascurt: 

Yours of the 10th July, addressed to me through the 
Liberator of the 16th inst., was received early last 
week. 

I kwow of no person with whom I would sooner en- 
{gage in a discussion of non-resistance, than yourseli— 
|for though in you I should finda stroug antagonist, 
{I should also be sure of an ingenucus and an honora- 
ble one ; nor any paper which I would so soon occupy 
for such a purpose, as the Liberator—for I aim ac- 
}quainted with no other, whose columns are open for 





9 Kewspaper discussion of this subject. Ido not think 
it would be a profitable occupancy of my time. For 


i ee . 
ee 


| free discussion. ButI am not disposed to engage 10) 





a SS es 
mans, would involve, tI feared, so great u a ; 


rs s 


that I should not venture (0 urge it, as others bad 


characteristic. 
Man is endowed with a faculty of Benevolence. And, 
were this made his governing principle of action, it is 
certain he would neither avenge nor protect himself 
by inflicting injury, either mental or physical, upon a 
fellow being. Yet he might do this for others ; for, 
gaided by Benevolence alone, man would do for his 
neighbor more than for himself. Benevolence woald 
seek to promote the greatest possible amount of hap- 
piness. But the greatest possible amount of happi- 
ness, might require the infliction of physical pain, of 
physical death even. Were it necessary to save a 
ship’s crew, that one man should perish, Benevolence 
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‘Tis not to be degraded to a thing— 
Excluded from all kindly sympathies— 
Of tyranny to bear the goad and sting, 
Till life hath yielded him to death’s embrace— 
Considered not as of the human race, 
But an inferior link in being’s chain, 
To oceupy, ‘tween man and brute, a space— 
Yet keenly feel that he doth still retain 
The soul’s high powers and energies—-not this 
The darkest coloring in his life of wretchedness. 





And from his loved ones to be forced to part— 
Severed from all that cheered his dreary lot— 


of the merits of non-resistance, as a system —T SUP} would say, let him perish. . The idea, that one, loving 
pose I yay call it a system—TI have not yet done eith- tanother, might kill that other ta consistency with love, 
jer itor myself the jnstice to form any very definite | had beea laughed at; but I saw in it nothing ludi- 
To ‘take up arms,’ therefore, either fo OF oroys of inconsistent. Tsaw not why’a man might 
against it, would be to me a somewhat awkward busi- |not heartily compassionate, love, aad pray fur, a fel- 
On this poiat, moreover, I am admonished by low creature, whose life he was about to take. It 
| the course of others, especially of some who have ‘tal- would net, I supposed, be deemed a necessary infer. 
jen up arms’ @gainst non-resistance. For the argu- ence, that [ated myself, should I consent like Sucra- 
| nents T have heard employed against it, I must frankly ‘tes, to die by my own hands—aud Benevolence might 
‘own, have done more than any-and every thing else 10/ require even that of me—for the good of my coun- 
create in my mind a suspicion of itstrath ; and Ihave try, or of mankind. I maintained, then, that Benevo- 
sometimes almost thonght, that if L continued to read | tence itself, while it would prompt a person to ‘suffer 
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To mourn ia loneliness, until bis heart 
Finds that the earth, the wide, fair earth has naught 
For him but utter wretchedness—and taught 

Deeply to feel slavery’s most galling chain— 
Ah! what more agonizing than the thought 

That all our hopes of happiness are vain? 


What depths of misery his soul o’ertlow! 


But this—oh! none of these is slavery’s deepest wo. 


It is her deadly power upon the mind— 

To tear, with rathless hand, those conts away, 
That man to man, as kindred spirits bind— 
The soaring thought in its proud flight to stay— 

To chain to earth the soul, until decay 

Is stainped on all its native nobleness— 
To extinguish every intellectual ray, 

Till man beneath the braie degraded is— 
Dark are thy deeds, oh! slavery—and this, 
Thais is the draining of thy cup of bitterness. 


To make of man a thing of merchandize— 
Quench in his soul ambition, hope, desire 

Of mental greatness, knowledge, all that dies 
Not when these earthly coverings expire— 

To shroud in mists the spiri’s ardent fire— 
Blight in the bud nature’s most tender ties, 
Till the doomed victim seelss to rise no higher, 

Content to de till life within him dies— 
This, this is slavery's greatest, direst ill:— 
To force the soul to bow conteat to mortal’s will. 
HARRIET. 
Baru, (Me.) Sept. 1839. 


From the August Knickerbocker. 
THE WINDS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I. 

Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Softly ye played a few brief hours ago: 
Ye bore the murmuring bee ; ye tossed the hair 

O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 
Ye rolled the round white clouds through depths of blue; 
Ye shook from faded Jowers the lingering dew, 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 

Light blussoms, dropping on the grass-like snow. 


If. 
How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound ; 
Ye take the whirlpoo\’s fury and its might; 
The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground ; 
The valiey woods lie prone beneath your flight. 
The clouds before you sweep like eagles past ; 
The homes of men are rocking in your blast; 
Ye jift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast 
Skyward, the whirling fragments oat of sight. 


Ill. 
The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 
To scape your wrath; ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 
The harvest field becumes a river's bed; 
And torrents tumble from the hills around, 
Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 
And wailing voices, amidst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the rushing Moods close overhead. 
iv. 
Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray ; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 
¥e scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 
¥, 
Why rage ye thus ?—no strife for liberty 
Has made you mad ; no tyrant, strong through fear, 
Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 
And rashed into the unmeasured atmosphere : 
For ye were born in freedom where ye blow; 
Free o’er the mighty deep to come and go; 
Earth’s solemn words were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoims all the year. 
Vi. 
O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shores of Europe lies ; 
The sceptred throng, whose fetiers he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes ; 
And armed warriors all areund him stand, 
And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 
Vu. 
Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, as he must, his long worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-piace, 
Lord of his ancient hiils and fruiifal plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


Vill. 

But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter's gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God 

Comes spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymuings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 

Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 





‘BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN,’ 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN ERYANT. 
Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man, has showa 
A blessing for the eyes that weep 


; 
j + The light of smiles shall fill again 
' ; The lids that overflow with tears ; 


And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 


a For every dark and troubled night ; 
a2 And grief may b : 
4 y bide, an evening guest, 
Bi But joy shall come with early light. 
+ et , 
me i And thou, who o’er thy friend’s jow bier, 








Sheddest the bitter drops hike rain 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere, 
Will give him to thy arms again, 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny, 

Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day 
And numbered every secret tear ; 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 


what is said in oppesition to non-resistance, and in 
support of resistance, or the war system, if I did not 
becume a convert to the former, I] should be in danger 
of losing, at least, all speculative faith in the latter. 
I should regret to have any thing J might say, produce 
a similar effect on other minds—supposing, what I 
think it not unreasonable to suppose, that the war sys- 
tem may, afier all, turn out to be the true one. Yet 
i have no objection ‘to put On paper for imvertion in 
the Liberator,’ what you are pleased to call, my ‘ argu- 
ment fur selfdefence in the discussion held in this 
town on non-resistance.’ 

But before doing this, I must be indulged in a_pre- 
liminary remark or two, rendered necessary, perhaps, 
by the false position in which I find myself placed by 
your letter. Its readers, knowing nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, might infer, as probably many of them 
have inferred, that in the discussions held here I had 
put myself forward as the champion of resistance.— 
But this, you know, was not the fact. The circum- 
stances under which I consented to appear, at all, in 
the discussion, were peculiar. I attempted, properly, 
no ‘argument.’ I simply—and this was done by re- 
quest—threw out a few remarks suggestive of certain 
‘ difficulties,’ which had affected my mind in respect to 
non-resistance, designed solely, or chiefly, to elicit dis- 
cussion ; as, otherwise, it seemed likely there would 
be none ; in which event, I knew the audience, which 
was very jarge, would be disappointed, since they had 
been invited to attend ‘a discussion,’ and not a lecture, 
on non-resistance. I tried to get some of the lawyers 
present to siand up and oppose your doctrines ; but 
they, as you saw, seemed unwilling to do this, though 
it were to save their ‘occupation.’ Having thus, as 
a politician would say, ‘explained my position,’ I pro 


in, reference. 

The difficuhies, I said, which affected my mind in 
respect of non-resistance, arose from three sources.— 
These were, the scriptures, the philosophy of human 


culties, a few oply, perhaps a specimen or two of each 
class, were all it would be worth while to state. And 
I was not sure that any of them affected, necessarily, 
the proposition, that «man is pot invested with the 
penal power of life and death over man ,* 
tion, which I did not regard as covering the whole 
ground of non-resistance, since man might be invested 


tive purposes. 


tian, what were the teachings of the Old. 








opinion. 


ceed to state, in compliance with your request, the! without violating the sentiment of justice. 


and die himself,’ rather than injure another on his 
owWk account, might still not only justify but demand 
the infliction of physical pain, of physical death even. 

But Benevolence was not designed to be the gov- 
erning principle of man. He had other faculties ; of 
which were, the sentiment of justice, the love of life, 
and the instinct of resistance. This last was men- 
tioned by Dr. Reed and Dugald Stewart under the 
jname ot ‘sudden resentment,’ by Dr. Tho. Brown 
j under that of ‘instant anger ;’ and by another Scutch 
philosopher, it had been more appropriately denomi- 
nated, the faculty of ‘ opposiveness.’ Dr. Gall called 
it ‘courage,’ and Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe, 
‘combativeness.’ Some had called it the ‘ instinct of 
self-defence,’ but inaccurately I thought. But if 
}man were endowed with a special faculty whose prim- 
itive function was self-defence—and this had been as- 
sumed by some—it would be decisive with me of the 
j question of non-resistance. I should then deem it a 
| libel on the human constitution, except in application 
|to those cases in which it would prove the most effec- 
tual mode of resistance. True, all these faculties were 
blind, and should therefore be directed by the intellect. 
| But from the implantation of them in the haman mind, 
| what would the intellect naturally infer? This was 
|the important question. But the love of life being 
conferred to attach man to existence, and the instinct 
|of opposiveness to resist oppression, was it not the 
| most natural, the most probable inference. that the 
| latter was to be exercised as well for the gratification 
lot the former, as for any other purpose, even to the 
}extent, if need were, of inflicting death? So, at least, 
| my intellect decided. My brother Wright and others 
\thought differently. But all, I supposed, would agree 
| with me, that this might be done, if it could be done 
Bat did 


‘ 





| 


substance of the remarks made by me on the occasion j not this sentiment, enlightened by the intellect, de- 


clare, that the maintenance of right is of greater mo- 
| ment than the preservation of life? The sentiment of 
[justice was a higher, a nobler faculty, than the fac- 
juliy of love of life. That, was peculiar to man; this, 


nature, and the condition of mankind. Of these difli- | common to him and the lower animals. The prompt- 


‘ing of the former, claimed a paramount regard, Ac- 
|cordingly, one would even sacrifice his life to main- 
/tain the right, and it was esteemed honorable to do so, 
| Was one, then, bound to Jet both the right and one’s 


= preposi-/own life be struck down, rather than resist the mis. 


|ereant Whe ascailed them? Was he bound to love the 
| assassin better than himsell—to ve mare eogardful of 


with the power to take human life for o¢ker than puni-| ihe former's than he is of his own life, when the right 


was at stake ?—There were beings in the form of out. 


Ist. The Scriptures.—To those of the New Testa-| ward humanity, in whom the inward attributes of hu- 
ment I referred ; fur it mattered little to me, as a Chris- } manity seemed searce recognisable; beings, idiotic 
Were the | and ferocious; Caribs in intellect ; in disposition, ti- 
Christian Scriptures clear on this subject, they should } gers. 
be decisive of the question with every professing Chris-| since their unfortunate mental constitution was owing 
tian, and difficulties drawn from other sources should | to an irremediably defective cerebral organization. 
not be entertained by him. But they were not so ; i John Locke called them changelings ; we called them 
they were, there could be, among honest, intelligent |men; and men they were, having all the haman fae- 
persons, who had examined them, no difference of | ulties ; 


And so they must remain, while in this world ; 


though these, as was first intimated, in con- 


[ understood non-resistants to maintain, that | sequence of their defective physical instruments, 


a government based, as every existing one is, on the | could never, in the present life, manifest themselves ; 


orto aid in appointing one to oflice—was equally 
wrong. Whether this was a necessary corollary, I 
would not undertake to decide ; 1 doubted if it was; 


should presume it to be. 


by acontribulion of money, to support men in doing. 
This would be admitted. Butthis was just what Jesus 
did do. He paid tribute to Caesar's government, which 
was a war government; he contributed money to the 
} support of a system founded on the life-taking power. 
| This example of Jesus, it appeared to me, authorised 
one or other of the following inferences : Either, first, 
that a government is not wrong in virtue of being 
founded on the power to take human life; or, next, that 
being wrong in this particular respect, or for this partic. 
ular reason, if was not therefore wrong to participate 
in, or contribute to, its support; or, lastly, that to imi- 
tate the example of our Savior, would be sinfal. 
or other of these conclusions was, in my judgment, 
inevitable. And the admission of either—would it 
not be a giving Up of non-resistance ? This was one 
of my difficulties. And it was the strongest scriptural 
difficulty, that had presented itself to my mind, in my 
reflections on this subject. 

Another, though a comparatively slight, scriptural 

| diffic ulty, I had found in the case of the two swords. 
When originally sent forth, the Apostles of Jesus went 
|* without purse,’ ‘scrip,’ or ‘shoe.’ ‘But now ’—said 
| their Master, as they were about to go forth again— 
|‘ but now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
) likewise his scrip, and he that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment, and buy one. * * * * * And they 
said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, Itisenough.’ Here was a commission to 
purchase swords, ‘deadly weapons’ ofdefence. Theis 








same that authorised them to take ‘purse and_ serip.’ 
And if commissioned to buy, was it not a fair infer- 
ence, that they might use, swords. ‘Purse and scrip,’ 
none probably would assert they were not to use these. 
How, then, could such an assertion be made of the 
}swords? I had heard it said, that the swords could 
not have been designed for defence, because tra would 
have been insuflicient for such a purpose ; that it was, 
indeed, positively absurd to imagine, that twelve men 
could have thought to defend themselves with a couple 
|of swords. But how was I certain cf that? Who 


knew ‘the might that slambered in’ an apostle’s ‘arm?’ 





| If Sampson, with the ‘ jaw-bone of an ass, slewa thou- 
jsand men,’ who would say what exeecation two apos- 
jUes might not do, cach armed with a ‘well tempered 
jsword ’ And was not the assertion of the insuilicien- 
| cy of two swords for the defence of a dozen men, at 
| Variance with the declaration of Jesus? Did he not 
Say two were ‘enough?’ 


One| 


authority to farnish themselves with these, was the | 


| 


life taking power, was therefore wrong, contrary to the | so that, regard being had to this life only, it were 
will of God, sinful; and, that being so, to participate | hardly philosophical to cail them men; to all intents 
in it, in any way or manner—to hold office under it,/and purposes, perhaps, they were mere animals, 


| There were others, who although born with favorable 
}endowments, which had been suitably improved by 
' . . . 

jcultivation, had been transformed, by cerebral disease, 


yetas my friend Wright asserted it to be so, sol) into destructive maniacs, or monomaniacs—inlto a sort 
And I maintained it must! of human hyenas, in some insiances—also incurable. 
be equally wrong, also, and for the same reasons, to; Now suppose one of these men at large. I saw him, 
contribute to the support of such government or office ; | armed with bowie knife, carbine, or other ‘ bloody in- 


for, what I might not do myself, nor lend my vote to) strument, with his hyeana, tiger propensities in a 


} 


appoint another to do, I certainly might not consent, | paroxysm of excitement, doing their appropriate work, 


| butchering, thrusting into eternity, it might be, with 
| souls unprepared, numerous defenceless persons. My 
own life, I believed, would be taken, and there was nu 
i telling where the work of destruction would end, un- 
lless I consented to disable the monster, as I migh:, 
j by shooting him down. What oughtIto do? The 
| non-resistant would say, ‘Touch not the monster ; at 
j least, inflict no physical injury upon him; and, above 
hall, take not his life—though it were to save the lives 
| of all that live in God’s wide universe. ‘ Die yourself.’ 
| Humaa life is inviolable.’ He might be right; but 
if could not see that he was so. Certainly I should 
| say, ‘now was the time to fire.’ 
| Sd. The condition of mankind.—I maintained this to 
ibe such as rendered the doctrines of non-resistance im- 
| practicable. The very strncture of some men’s con. 
|stitutions, made it impossible for them to accept and 
fact upon those doctrines. Of this description, were 
ithe *humaa hyenas’ just alluded to, and others to 
| whom the expression was less applicable. The fault, 
jit might be, was not in their ‘ari,’ either. It was not 
ito be taken for granted, that they were, as had been 
| intimated, like slavehoiders, who continued to oppress, 
jand rob, and mnrder, only because they did not ¢ will’ 
to do otherwise. On the contrary, though they willed, 
| never so sincerely, to receive and practise the doc- 
|trines of non-resistance, it might still be impossible 
‘forthemtodo so. If Paul could say, ‘To will, is 
' present with me, but how to perform that which is 
| good, 1 find not,’ how much more might they to whom 
[ alluded! But it was a gross error, to suppose that 
jall wrong conduct proceeds from a perverse will. 
|The latter might be right, while the former was 
| wrong. Passions, uncontroilable, might, and some- 
jtimes did, and would, overpower the will. But sup- 
| posing the fault, in the persons referred to, did lie in 
|the will; whe could assure me, that that, under the ex- 
| isting circumstances, could be otherwise than it was? 
But, it might be said, individuals of this description 
| constituted but a part, and probably but a very small 
part, of mankind ; and admitting they could net be 
| noneresistants, practically, was it not, nevertheless, 
| ‘the imperious duty’ of those who could, to become 
jsuch ? That involved the essence of the question at 
lissue. I could not see it tobe so. If God had so said, 
‘then it was, it must be so. Bat in respect of some 
'things—and | thought this might be one of them—God 
had left men to determine, each fur himself, what was 
jduty. And if such cases, it was necessary, as a 
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—1o give up our lives aad our rights to save the ca: 

casses of scoundrels that would 
probable consequences of adopting such a course, 
peared to my judgment to be such, as to render it al- 
most certain it could not be the true one—could not 
be the one required of us. 

The object aimed at by non-resistants, was the no- 
blest that ever occupied the thonghts of men or angels. 
it was, ‘on earth, peace. good will 1oward men’; the 
grand object of the Savior’s advent. The denuneia- 
tion and abuse poured out upon them, by reckless and 
unthinking individuals, were worthy the blaspheming 
persecutors of Jesus. Maoy of the non-resistants I 
had met with, and among them alll did not remem- 
ber to have found a villain, or a modmaa, or a fool. 
|For both the heads and the hearts of the more promi- 
nent ones, I had the greatest reverence. But the 
means employed by them, I was convinced, -were in- 
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annihilate both? The | 














—— ST esha : ; — 

May one do that which one is sworn not todo? What 
, WhO, like the Non-Resistaat, disclaims, from con- 
= neh’ allegiance to any human government, 
might do, I will nut undertake to say. 

‘If the doctrine of self-defence be true, the assail- 
ant’s intention to take my life is my commission to kill 
him’ Ido not see. how this ean bs, either. He who 
‘intends to kill me,’ has undoubtedly committed as 
greata sin against ‘God,’ and deserves as great a 
punishment, as though he had actually done so. But 
‘the doctrine of self-defence need not be derived 
from, it does not depend on. the fact, that the assailant 
is asinacr; and it has just as litle connexion with 
the question of man’s right t. punish man. 

‘Every word uttered in favor of the Revolutionary 
war, by abolitionists, by ministers of Charch or State, 
jis an exhortation to the slave to imbrne his hands in 
ithe blood of his master.’ 





It would be, certainly, were 


adequate to accomplish the great object they had in) the slaves in a conditicn to imitate, successfully, the 
view. ‘To bring men cut of the kingdom of swords | heroes of that war. And, in that event. ] am unable 


jand guns, of human wil! and violence, into the peace-/to see why it would not be just as much ‘the right 
i ful, bloodless kingdom of God,’ something else wasjand duty of abolitionisis, of all friends of God and 


lrequired besides preaching 


The sinfuluess of the;man (saving those pledged to do otherwise.) to help 


formed, and the holiness of the latter, might be preach- them,’ as it was ‘the right and duty’ of Lafayete, 
jed ull the day of judgment, and mankind remain | and his coadjwters, ‘to help’ eer fathers in the Amer- 


{pretty much as they now were. Neither is the king: | 
}dom of non-resisiance to be set upin the world, and | 
all men induced to enter, and be at peace, without | 
jpreaching. But to this there was a pre-requisite, | 
| which seemed, as yet, to have been scarcely thought 
of. The husbandinan did not sow, till he had first 
prepared the ground. For the reception of the seed ol 
non-resistance, the svil of humanity was yet to be pre- 
pared. ‘Stony’ enough was that soil, and infested 





‘good’ Here was work enough. 
might be more mechanical, than most people were 
aware of. Those eternal, unvarying laws, on which 
the Creator had made man’s moral and intellectual 
capacities to depend,—men must learn and obey these, 
| some of which were purely organic, before they could 
|be prepared for non-resistance. They were now ex- 
tensively disregarded, because generally unknown. 
Between man’s physical organization, and his power, 
in the present life, of manifesting intellect and moral 
sentiment, of understanding and living the noble pre- 
cepts of Christianity, God had established an indisso- 
luble relation. The laws which governed the growth 
{and developement of that organization, were the same 
with the Jaws that governed those of the lower ani- 
mals. This was what men had yet to learn. And 
to inform them thoroughly on the subject of the natu- 
ral laws, would do more, in my judgment, to establish 
peace on earth, than all the means I had yet heard of 
non-resistants employing for that purpose—more than 
millions of your non-resistance sermons and lectures, 
‘| chough uttered in the ears of all men by angel voices 
speaking out of the skies. Let, then, information on 
this subject be diffused. Let men receive and act 
upon it. Then would the requisite preparation of tae 
soil of haman nature have been accomplished. Then 
might the good ‘seed’ of non-resistance be cast into 
it, and it would ‘spring up,’ and ‘yield fruit,’ and 
‘bring forth’ such a harvest, as should not disappoint 
the expectation and desire of ‘the sower? 

But I would not be thought to undervalue ‘the fool- 
ishness of preaching.’ The importance of this kind of 
‘ fuolishness,’ provided it were not foolish preaching, 
i: would be difficult to exaggerate. Nor would I pro- 
nounce the preaching of non-resisiance, in the present 
condition of mankind, to be useless. I did not think 
it was so. Ithoughtit might do good. The husband- 
man who sowed, even if he had neglected to prepare 








might be meagre and of an inferior sort. So, the 
| preaching of non-resistance, in the present unprepared 
' state of the world, might not be unproductive. Lid 
| Already, it appeared to me, 


| nut think it had been so. 


good had come of it. Though at present it w 
less efficient than perhaps its friends imagined, an 





ern never, in my judgment, without the previous |); . country. 


with ‘thorns,’ also, though much of it, doubtless, was | 
And some offit} 


the soil, would doubtless realize some fruit, though it | 


ican Revolation. 
Tam, with great respect and esteem, 
Yours, GEO, BRADBURN. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. A. JAMES. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Rev. J. 
A. James of Birmingham, Eng. to the editor of the N. 
Y. Evangelist: 


I will advert to another topic immediately connected 
{with the power and usefulness of American example 
an this country. I mean the great question of slavery. 
No Minister, nor private Christian, coming from the 
United States, however great his excellence may be in 
| other respects—however valuable the cause might be 
| which he is anxious to recommend—or whatever in- 
{troduction and recommendations he may bring-—can 
| be authorized to expect to do uch good, who is not 
| prepared to declare himself the warm and sieady friend 
{of emancipation. [Tam quite aware that some of our 
people are not cisposed to make such allowances, as 
without at all compromising the question may be made, 
for those who till lately never thought of the criminal- 
ity of this enormous sin, nor for the difficulties with 
which the subject is surrounded in your country ; but 
sill, when charity has stretched itseif tothe uttermost, 
many find ita most puzzling matter to reconcile re- 
vivals of religion with the opposition of the South, and 
the indifference of many iti the North and East to the 
abolition of slavery We are ready to admit that it is 
possible, that some of the advocates of abolition may 
be indisereetin their sayings and doings; and that 
they may have mixed up other matters with the ques- 
tion, that may tend to prejudice it in the estimation of 
many. Allthis may be so. Bat still there is the evil 
—monstrous, horribie, and utterly indefensible, loading 
the ccuntry with crime and misery. We know very 
well the nature of your Federal Constitution, and that 
your general government has no authority in this mat- 
ter over the separate states, asy more than England 
has over France ; still there is the district of Colum- 
bia under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
where the atrocities ef slavery are carried on under 
the flag of the capitol and the eyes of Congress.— 
There is the prejudice against color pervading the 
North and the East, as well as the South ; there is the 
right of petitioning virtually surrendered, by allowing 
the voice of the people to be suppressed and discussion 
to be forbidden ; there is the opportunity presented, 
but neglected, of choosing representatives friendly to 
emancipation ; and above all, there is the power of 
the pu!pit and the press, possessed, but not employed 
as perhaps it might be, to bear testimony against this 
cruel outrage against the rights of humanity. Itis 
not however my intention to enter deeply into this 
subject, but merely to refer to it in connection with the 
influence of American example. 

It was but last evening at a public meeting of the 
| British Missionary Society of this town, I heard the 
| matter alluded to by @ powerful and eloquent speaker, 
in a Strain of burning indignation that convalsed the 
audience, and almest made the place to shake with 














as much } wiarks of disgust at the American slaveholders and of 
d)@pprobation of the orator, who in such terms of with- 


ering accusation would arraign them before God and 
This is a very common case. Could 


employment of other means, which had been adverted | you hear the shouts and plaudits which follow the 


|to, accomplish the object at which they aimed, yet I 


j announcement of one of your countrymen, whenever 


| did not doubt it coald even now do something, and was it occurs that he avews himself an emancipationist, 


| potisin of man, and put him under the supreme, eter- 
| nal dominion of the Lord Almighty.’ 
| pensable pre-requisite to the entize accomplishment of 
‘this most desirable object, was, that human beings 
sheull be born with better brains, than many now 
‘Man will be happy,’ said an illustrious 
philosopher, ‘ when he confines himself to understand 


] Uodess. 


| putting them into execution.’ Then, too, and not be- 
fore, would the kingdom of peace come, But until 
man should understand those laws, and find out the 
| means of putting them into execution, I saw not how 
/T could desire the subversion of human governments, 
jimperfeet, bad as they might be. If these were ever 
(to be put away, the time had net yet come. I would 
; Use them as a means of introducing a better state of 
| things; even as of old, the legal dispensation had serv- 
}ed to introduce that of the Gospel, and as its introduc- 
| tion had been piecgded by the patriarchal economy. 
| This would be scouted by non-sesistants, but tu my 
| mind nothing was more reasonable. The world must 
| be changed gradually ; it could not be done ‘ by jerk’; 
and what in itself was not desirable, was not ultimate, 
it would not always do to thrust suddenly aside. And 
| Was it not easy to see, that under this very ‘cut-throat 
system,’ as civil government had been called, man- 
kind had been, and were, progressing towards a bet- 
ter condition of things! Had not the criminal codes 
of at least all civilized nations been greatiy ameliorat- 
ed; and was not the work of amelioration still going 
Were not wars less frequent, and did it not re- 
quire mightier causes to produce them, now, than for- 
merly? Were not nations beginning to feel, more and 
more, their responsibility, if not to the laws of God, at 
least to the tribunal of public opinion? And was 
there not every where, except among a few abolition- 
ists, an increased and an increasing respect for the sa: 
cred rights of conscience ?—But I must stop. Thad 
extended my remarks further, than I at first designed ; 
and they were made Jess with the view of resisting non- 
resistance, than of exciting discussion on the great sub- 
ject, and Jetting it be seen how obstacles thrown in its 
path might be removed by an able advocate of the 
system. 
I have thus, my worthy brother, written down the 
substance of what I said ‘in the discussions held in 
this town on non-resistance.’ I know not that I have 


on ? 


then able to do. 


which I thought you disposed of very successfully, re- | 
main to be removed, notwithstanding the very ingeni- | 
ous effort made by yourself on the occasion to remove | 
them. 

The views presented by our friend Andrew Mcay, I, | 
of course, am not expected to communicate. Himself | 
only can do that, as it should be dene. His weil-ex-} 
pressed reasons for human governments, if not con-! 
elusive, based as they were on the Utilitarian Prinei-| 
| ple—the greatest happiness of the greatest number—} 


! should think it diffieult to disprove. 














The Utilitarian | 
|staudard of right, I do not admit to be te standard. 
| It is teo variable; in scarce any two minds is it the 
; same, but is modified by the idiosynerasies, and differ: | 
‘eat degrees of information, of each. 


| One word, and but a word, touching certain ‘sug- | 
| gestions’ thrown out in your letter, aud I shall have 


doing something, ‘to bring man ont from the iron des- 


But an indis-} 


jyou would be most deeply impressed with the strong 
| feeling that exists on this subject in the church of God 
{on this side of the Atlantic. Drs. Beman and Patton, 
and Mr. Kirk, will not soon forget the expressions of 
public applause with which they were received on the 
platform, when ‘they declared themselves to be the 
friends of the slave and the enemies of slavery. May 
He whose grace has wronght the great temperance 
reformation, and made your country an illustrious ex- 
ample to the world, and especially to the father-land, 


‘the laws of his Creator, and to find out the means of |€P@ble you in turn to im-tate that father-land, in the 


abolition of slavery. Then will you be fitted and pre- 
pared, perhaps, above all people, to make known God’s 
way upon the earth—his saving health among all na- 
tions. 

_ Itis my anxious hope, I repeat, that-the increasing 
intercourse between the ministers and christians of 
the two countries, may not end in the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, however laudable ; but in their re- 
ciprocal improvement as the servants of God, the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and the friendsof man. We are able 
to do each other good, and are under solemn obliga- 
tions to make the attempt. 











From the Marion (Ohio) Visiter. 

Discracerc. Occurrence. Tuesday morning last 
| presented a scene of confusion and excitement never 
| before witnessed in our peaceful village. It appears 
that a negro, well known to our citizens by the name 
jof Bul, was sometime since, taken up as a runaway 
slave trom Virginia, and lodged in the jail of this 
jcounty for trial. On Monday, the day set for his 
trial, we discovered an unusual numbes of persons 
assembled to hear the result—the house was crowded 
to overflowing. The witnesses were examined, and 
counsel heard ; the Judge, however, reserved his de- 
cision till the following morning. 

It being the first day of the sitting of the Court of 
Common Pleas, a great mass of people was assembled. 
At ten o'clock, A. M., the court was called (ihe house 
was literally crowded,) to hear the decision of the 
Judge, which occupied at least 40 minutes in deliver- 
ing, during which, the greatest order prevailed; but 
as soon as the Hon. O. Bowen had finished, by de- 
claring the prisoner free, all was contusion, riot and 
jdisorder. As soon as the decision was ended, the pre: 
tended owners seized the prisoner ; the bystanders re- 
sisted and endeavored to rescue him, declaring him to 
be free, and desiring them to let him run at large, 
j but the Virginians still maintained their position by 
| farce, and presented pistols, bowie knives, dirks, &e. 
; threatening the lives of all those who would lay hands 
}on them or the negro, and all this in open court. Our 
j citizens and friends from the country stood cut in de- 
fence of their trampled and insulted laws which were 
thus set at defiance. 

In the scene of confusion the negro was taken down 
; Stairs and dragged by his captors through the streets. 
| Those who forced him onward were armed with pistols, 











omitted any thing important, and on some points [| bowie knives and daggers. At this unusual and hor. 

have expressed myself even more fully than I was | rime sight, the peewiees bernie sonar Rng exerted 
ae - . jthem with Stones, and Whatever missiles they coul 

My ¢ diffic Bs,’ $ as Iw | : . . ; ae 

ei y idl ulties, such as they were, | get hold of—they atjength succeeded in geting him 

with a single exception in the case of the ‘two swords,’ | into one of our justice’s office, and there guarded him 


(as is stated) for a new trial. Befure the door of the 
otlice the excited multitude assembled, demanding jus- 
tice and the negro, but all of no avail, the entrance 
was guarded with pistols and bowie knives. At this 
time the sheriff arrived and begged to be beard, and 
requested the mob to disperse, but this was also of 
no effect.—At length the ery for tie public arms was 
made, the arsenal broken open, and the arms obtain- 
ed, which presented a horrible spectacle. The excited 
populace under arms still demanded entrance, which 
was refused. Ail the orders of the Sheriff and court 
to restore crder seemed to be of noefiect. Pistols and 
bowie knives were all the law. 

At length one of the Associate Judges. (Judge An- 
derson) Jeft the bench, and in defiance of cocked 
pistels and flashing steel, foreed his way into the of.- 
fice, after which others followed, and burst epen the 
back door, by which means the negro made his es- 
cape. He had run but a short disiance, when he was 


jevertaken by his pursuer, who threatened him with 


presented pistol, to shoot him, if he did not stop. At 
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| means of arriving at a correct decision, to inquire in- 

In the passages of scripture I had heard quoted to/io probable consequences. John Adams was re- 
prove civil government ‘an ordinance of God’ 1| ported to have said, that if all men were to be- 
feel bound to admit, I saw nothing that necessarily | come Quakers, the earth would be filled with war, 
clashes with Non-Resistance. I had not come there to! bloodshed, and murder. 1 did not quite subscribe to 
prove the divinity of huma» governments. They might; that. Were the morid Quakerised, 1 had no doubt the 
do that who could. The authors of the Declaration of }consequences would be glorious. Bat were it half 
American Independence tegarded civil government as; Qaakerised, or rather, were half te world transform- 
an iustitution of ‘the people,’ not of God, except in the| into non-resistants, I feared the consequences would 
sense in which God might be deemed the author of all| not be altogether glorious. Not that there would be 
things. And there doubtless was a sense in which ii greater destruction of human life—thongh there might 
were proper to say, that whatever is, is ‘ordained of! be of haman rights—than at present. I thought there 
God ’—or, as some had it, that ‘God hath fore-ordain-| wonld be jess. But if so, the diminution would be 
ed whatsoever comes to pass.’ In this sense, civil gov-| made at the expense of the lives and richis of the in- 
ernment and steam navigation, were alike ordina-|nocent. Would the benefits repay the sacrifice ? 
tons of God ; and if either were so in any ather sense, | ‘ Peradventure, for a good man, some would even dare 
the fact was not obvious to my mind, and the attempt| to die ;’—the apostle did not say they should do so. 








to prove it, especially by the thirteenth chapter of Ro-| Bui were we bound to bare our bosoms to cut-4throats 


| closed this protracted commanication. | this time a wamber of the enraged mulutade fell upoa 
If you do not ‘mistake, in supposing iny ‘argument | the pursuer and knocked him down; another who 
| went to prove, that each individual is justified in de- |C?ME 0 bis assistance, shared the same fate. The 
ifending life at all hazards, then I misiake: f, j contusion continued onl wisi pure even be aerest 
g ! Ss, then IP mistake; forlam/ he sjoters. During the arrest of the rioters, the ne- 
| not aware of having set up an argumeut that teaded, | gro made his escape, and bas not since been heard of. 
j necessarily, to any such conelusion. | We would poe youn that the rioters (we be- 
ot ae Vea —r , j lieve eight in number) were the same day arrested, 
I veel see, that ‘ reason, conse tence, benevolence, | nd recognized to appear from day to Pen, firai-o the 
and christianity, woald all say,’ that ¢ if the life ef one | bonds of $600 each. . 
assailant might be taken to defend life, the lives of a} 
million for of any number] migut be taker.’ For, al-| M A lady por eg ame on the eee. 
ap Se ee ‘disposition o ueen Victoria to her views, has pre- 
eich a - find in Uutitarianism the standard of sented a petition to the House of Commons, requiring 
right, stuill my benevolence might regard it as @ princi-| 4 repeal of the laws and customs affecting the civil, 
ple of action, political, judicial and religious rightsof women in Eng- 


‘Ifthe government, by its agents, assails our lives, | land. 
it is our rizht < y 2 4 
iti r rizht and duty to defend ourselves by the de Frese Necrors ix Auazama—By a law of the last 


siruction of the government and all its emissaries.’ session of the Alabama Legislature, all the free per- 
[ do not see, either, how this foliows from the admis-f sons of color whu remain in the State after the Ist of 








tinguished and highly repute 
Carohna. 








sion, that a man may defend himself from assassins.! August next, ase liable to be enslaved. 





A. S. JORDAN, No. 2 Milk street, 












(CH Willis, in. one of his late lettey 
bas the following notice of Mr, Webst inf 
‘Ihave met Ms. Webster at sey ton: 
have been amused by the Sensation Patsy 
magnificent head. I do avt say by },; 
cause, three persons out of four wh 
ne of hun, take him to be the Noah ria 
onary! Th would be difficy! Veleer 
men believe how ignorant 
= Eugiend = our great p 
sa © not think there a : 
of those who meet aiehtly inn bevple he 
London, who know for what he 
bappeaed to me, not once, but 
asked the question, and twice T hay the 
rob him of the honor of the pay been obey ® 
literary, political, and legai men Pitioutry. 
around Mr. Webster, and pay bim’ bower, j 
deference which his warmest r tothe nae 
could exact or desire. 1 met bias oe deg 
j historian, a night or iwo since, the Ration 
Smith, Babbidge, Milman, Mills, Marnt Sy 
troop of other bright spirits, at the | eae, ba 
head was the focus of all eyes ; int 8 bik 
ladies near me were discussin ; 
| beauties, when a third broke in with « f 
never think of Wasting time at the \ 
He is the handsomest man i werk 
j bumps! Look at his smile!? 
much of this sort of tribute 
Vebster is likely to reap 
laurels abroad, 


Pm 
SEVETAL thingy : ty 






































































































' 
! 
hea aig 
ell! 
Op ot his 
OW, buy 
I do noi ky 
Peeied, | 
&S Many co; 


The American Merchanis j 





I sev, are to give him ad fone 
3 um a dinner, az 
ed with attenii: ty a wd he is overyig 
eniion, private and public? ty 
a 


There had been quite a st 
nos Ayres, the scene of which Was no ese a 
place than the Senate chauiber. A Ary Oe 
tront of the building, and thence rushir si wei 
ber, killed the president of the Senate Senn 
be satin his chair; afierward the mine 
search of Senor Maza’s son, the 


ariing coup @ eter yy 


the murd 


CPETS We : 
colonel eat 


whom they also put to death. Many oly we , 
were subsequently arrested by order of Fo USSagRy of 
Rosas, but strong suspicions existed that Gover with ¥ 
cy Was not much opposed to their proceedis cage. ence wou 
lirely ignorant of them before they were “ - sat who h 
effect. It was reported that Maza and b a OF cx de 


been engaged in a conspiracy, which had comes 

. . ’ “A DAG come | 
knowledge of the Governor General,—y r ‘ ot 
cial. N.Y. Cig 


| 


was the regu! 


Se auendan 
An otp’ux. A black woman of the ¢ 

é an, named ) 
Robin, died at New Orleans on the toh 1 nce of the m 
vanced age of 107 1-2 years. Up w the inst rs < between the 


the dividit 


of her life she had been able to walk to chor 
ue 


and attend to the business of housewifery, 5 ng frien 
Wore specs, hor used any other artificial aid § words, 0 
sight. Her doctor's bill through life amounted re ined, whether 
nothing at all; her apothecary’s ditto, Shey i, retire from 
a dose of medicine, whether cream of tarar pee the relics of 
er salts, calomel or lobelia. In the same ted jer to avead a 


her lved—and still lives there—her daughier 

seventy years of age ; her grand danghter who he 
years of age, and ber great grand daughter gi. 
sixteen years old. The mother of the deceased 
in that city, aged one hundred and one year, 








Be OS that i 
Destruction oF s Sprenviv Streamer. —4 Menon sach officers 
dum on the margin of the Buflalonian, of Sep, esen| 


says, ‘as our Great Western, the largest post by 
of all that sail on the inland waters of the [ Sea 
was leaving Detroit, she was discovered to be jg he 
and was burned, all bat hall and engine, which ggd 








be rebuilt. She was commanded by Cape. Wale rh 
who commanded the ill-fated Washingion, which » were obtain’ 
burned Jast summer.’ The Great Western way sunty were 
splendid boat, builtin the style of the Mississippi jy , females, a 
with high pressure engines. She cost over $i the consutu 
She was S0U tons burthen, votes. Eton 

At the distribution of the prizes of the prong se to the meet! 


} be should « 


wag taken ; 

appeal, memb 
constitution of 
ne then intenc 
se actin the 
ever done sc 
sons,’ in the 


of the Royal Colleges of Paris and Versailies, wh 
took place at the Sorbonne, Aug. 19h, in Preserve 
the King and Royal family, the prize of honor 
gained by a mulatto from Guadaloupe, named Ging 
and the first prize of natural philosophy by Pui 
(Edward,) of London, ; 


Another of the Africans, called Bootah, died 


morning in the jail of this city. This isthe tweiil all our 
the party that had died siuce they lefi Havauna-} ord mber 
Haven Herald ; were me 

of the body 


irman stopped 
$s, on the gi 
then permite 
inue the deba 
appeal, and th 
majority of se 
p the affirmativ 
oe atall! Th 
ates pre: 
abolitionists in 
constitution of | 
, or otherwise 
The questic 
s settled, by th 
he question th 
from other c< 
dment (whic 
intended to in 


Cucrcn Borxen. The Episcopal Church St Lib 
at Catskill, was destroyed, by fire on Tuesday 
walls alone being left standing. 


} Query.—What would the ladies do, if they 4 
born with such a camel's hump upon their beeks 
some of them now make with the fashionable pal 
ed a bustle, alias a bishop? They would considers 
great calamity, and indeed if one of them was aff 
with a tumor of the same size and shape, shew 
have it removed by the surgeon’s knife. Hows 
people will deform themselves for fashion’ss 
Hartford Review. 


Eighty steamboats were Jost in various waysa@ 
western waters during 1538. 
rw “sED 








FARM FOR SALE. 


Situated near the pleasant village of Brod ed; a few fe 
Windham County, Connecticut, within five mi jided that they | 
walk of the Court House, Academy, School Ii resolve, as it 
and three meeting-houses of different denowinal was then ad 


The farm contains about EIGHTY ACRES ( 
GOOD LAND, is weil fenced, with durable s 
wall, has several never-failing springs of exch 


a rising vote, it 
tight to vote ux 
should not bi 


water, two orchards, anda growth of thriliy pposed that the « 
sufficient for the use of one family. ly. Had fair 
Also a large and commodious DWELLING HOUR’ alone been — 
with other convenient buildings, all in good e been distark 
tment of a bu: 


The house is located between two turnpike realy 
which pass daily the Providence and Harifort, 


jority of whic 
Norwich and Worcester stage-coaches. Th 


eting!) and th 





and Worcester railroad is three miles distant, ; the meetin; 
when completed, will bring Boston within sx ® interval, the 
ride. For further particulars, inquire of W.L.% ry of the cht 
son, Boston, S. J. May, South Scituate, or of the! e,and for pea 
scriber on the premises GEO, W. BENS ety, and appoi 
Brooklyn, July Ist, 1839. arrangements 
was one of k: 

ANTI-SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE OFFICE Mipille, the minorit; 
No. 36 Bratrie Sreeet. =F ' aad ribuldry, 

THE subscriber, in consequence of the 200 Mven bat they 
application tv hiin for colored help by citizens AM, plan of acti 
tun and vicinity, has been indaced to try the a 0, will appear | 











ment of securing good places to colored pen 
merit, by establishing the above office. 
Wanted immediately, two good Wash women 
For character, refer to Wm. L, Garrison, Wa! 
Burley, Oliver Johnson, Rev. Sam'l Sovwies f 
Elder J. V. Himes. JOHN T. HILIO 
Boston, Aug. 22, 1539. 


orthington had | 
be the instrum: 
') at any rate h 
Society in the 
tingly. Same 

put into 
mber of the B 
ice President of 
© Teported int 
t pass through 
ter privately instructed in the first rue ~ This was oF 
English education, adopts this method of poet pu wg majo 
lady wishing to instruct a child in the Oe ivied tpededyrsd 
25, Comb Maving voted, anc 
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TUITION WANTED. 
his young dat 
dumenis 0 








2 : > city would be prelerted. es, In Oppositic 
Boston. Q]7*One in the city — PBINSOS rs rane ta 
REI VTLS seen iy Society voted, 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, favor of ria 


were pursuit 


2 toi 
Two smart boys, as waiters, from Jt 
ve Ne course | 


Kee nly at 
old.— Also, two women and two girls. Api 


., 9% pile sitt 
| Anti-Slavery Intelligence office, No. 4% Braiti ~ pursued he 
Conditions made known as above. trampled u; 





ority. The che 
oles of females, 
ciety that they 


BOARDING HOUSE. 
DAVID RUE would inform his trie 3A oo af 


lie, that he has opened a house a ‘ies of col eae pease 
Street, where a few gentlemen and ladies ‘ont bet lin ht a 
be accommodated with permanent er a ise aH or do 
Strangers visiting the cily, are SOUCHEE eg lan hot only 
a call, 2s his house iy pleasantly situa swe J wane 
¥ aus uve 
exertion will be used to give general sal! voice of 


et! AN appea 
chairman re: 
20k the floor, an 


Boston, June 4th, 1839. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS: 














‘ne ‘ 

Ti STIMONY OF A THOUSAND W FT NESSES e rebuke, fo 

A Jarge lot of this new and sleet C : d ae ore 

| Wexp, has just been received at the M: ‘ | lacked hi 

ety’s Depository, 25 Cornhill hg vs wee! weep heaped 

l ought to be scattered all over the land, “A Pl oxcee 

levery family. Send in your orders: — aa al 
af caer cs f et a a ns at 

> — : FOR . , at 

ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC " 1 90 ed 

Btoaned, in orde 

me a order, al 


1 8 4 0 : cigeert P 
at the Anthevcss 
1 y-FIVE THO oe 





pository, 25 Cornhill, TW EN 





ens omnes 1 
A. S. Almanacs at the fuilowing prs ) With ma 
hirty dollars per thonsand, an The ch: 
Three and a half “ hundred. id time on Ja 
Fifty cents « dozen. westanding m 
Six cents single. it Counted, 1] 
bad ‘ 83° was carried! 
Sept. th, 1839. : ed 
nner z P They immed vf 
LACE OR STAR PATTERN yicToRia SE oars mon 
4 COMB. arse te. This w 
THE Subscriber has just manufact0"?)* Too sy saiher side, 
sortment of bis new work. yt adil Te Pat, ang ty 
cannot be imitated in horn, and is @ Bite ech 
beauty and durability. amine, # Ne hag em ive, 
Ladies are invited to call and €x% TORDSS I the Counted twe 
Milk street A. $. Was forty hy wi 
: , Seclared day 
DR. BECKWITH, the negative ; 
ptic Pills, p hon to rescind 


THE inventor of the cmd a physicia 9 


i 
Hy 
FE 


They were never offered 


i 
! 


; cy had gained them gene ce. 
paneer eo families of red more # "5, foe bake d 
have become as highly popular General Age : 





